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PREFACE . \ 

• . In 1965, when Project Head Start* >as- indu^ura^ed, the^jG ^ 
were very few, precedents for this^ type of progtanr* ALthough nur-- 



t 



^sery schools had ^existed , for some tiitiQ/ l^hey w^re, as they^still 

• are today, largely a. middle class phjj^nomenpn* , In addition, as- 

> » • ' * » ' . * • 

*He&^..et al (1$71, page,:267) have noted;- Jnuch of thg research that 
pre-da^d Head\Start had "used white-, urbanXmiddle class samples 
•exciusively • " \ ' 

* N * ' 

To >be sure, a knowledge 4:>ase to "justify ''-^a program. for^^^e- 

^ ^ , \ - ^ 4 • , . - 

' school children was emerging • . Martin Deutsch v/as having considerable 

♦ f • - . . . ^ , 

success irf New York Citj^.in his work with deprived children; there 

was tlie work of * Bloom. (19&4) .that "discussed the importance^ o5 



early experience upon subsequent cogni'tive growth and education 
achievemerit" (Hess et al, op.cit^, page ,265\r of'^Kagan and Moss 



C1962); ori "general psycho-social development" (op^oii.) ; and •''a* . 
bq^y^df research and writings on the specific influence of home 

• and 'maternal factors in the socialization of cognitive behavior 
in yopng children," (op>c it >) > ^ 

t Jparent participation in *Headt Start was to- a^ large extent re- 
Xate(J to these developments*. As Hess (op^cit.) ' points out: 

• . I "A compelling line of argument was develpped ' 

I for parent participation in early education ' 
(* -programs* '.It coritended th*at~ ecirly e:»periencQ , ^ • - 

'w' . affects Subsequent i^nteille^Uc 1 *and educa-- 

• ! ' tipnal growth and achievement > and that! chil^ 

i drfen who^grow up/in*homes disadvantaged by . ^ 
i racial 'dfls crimination^, and poverty hav(^ fi^de-/ 
ficit ofleJcperiences presumably essential for 



Though usually referred to simply as Head Start, the official 
.x.,,^ iname of the effort is Project Head Start* In this report, 
y / we use both terms. Additionally, 'local Head _at^t, programs 
/ I are sometimes referred to as Head Starts. ^- 



• academic achievement i:he public schools . " - 



.1 
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As we shall .have' occasio^n to -note, -the* assijrnptions stated by 
Hess, though not .n^^cessarily reflective x)f his own. position, be^cam^ 
the underpinning for Project Head Start,. The ar^^j^ients for 
involving parents- in the program were ^Ihrgely rehabilitative* in 
nature. Their intent was to .assist parehts- "in providing a more 
adequate educational environment for their -young children.'*' 

(op.cit^,' pages 265-266) • . ■ . ' <. ' 

At the samd time; howevea;, there was ^another s,et of arguments 
that emanated from a diffident .direction. Although. He ad_S tart 
was conceivfed priwarily as a program^ for young children, * the con?^ 
text in which it developed was th*at of the' Community Action Program 

(CAP) .oJ^' the Office of Ecbnoirii'c Opportunity (OEO)'. In ^the^words^'V 

'the enabling legislation/-, a community action prograrh was one "which. 

— \ ^ ' • ' . * 

is developed, conducted, and administered with the maxiisixim feasible 

participation of the residents of 'the arie'^s and members ''^f 

groups served.-. (Sec. 202(a)(3) of S42'642 and^the^ Economic Oppor- 

tunity Act of 19J64) . -Thus- a. second rationale for parent, participa- 

tion" was a 'hiandate- in- tha legislatioh itself.* - v * 

Hess's view, 'the latter thrust was primarirly * social and 

, * ' ■ . ^ ' ' ' 

political" in origin — as opposed to educational- — although one,^ 

could ar^ue" as does Gordon*that/ Aost rationales f or overcomiag 

the effeqts of deprivation are social in.eri^n*. According to Hess" 

and his associates* it '-whs the impetus- of - the ciVil rights movement 



* T^e complexities of and confusion about^'this mandate -are discussed 
in Chapters 2 and' 3 of Part^ dne of this report. * • • 

**See Cha£i>ter l,"Part- "Two, of 'this report;. ' ^ , " • 
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'• i ^ K 4- .nlO- barelv,. the enactriient ,of the EOA that 
which preceded,, but only bareiy,-,^'"* . ^ . 

lead'to Yhedjevelqpment. . ^ ' , ' .' 

/. '"OnP feature of 'the ci-vil rights move- ' 

. ■■■■ ■ - H Si. stisr^reSsnL,. 

- \Sxp°e°Lrces a'„d needs.; (Hess ^.^1, . • ■; , . 
cit, / page 266) • . • ■ ' ' 

--..i^e^ is no doubt 'that social and politic considerations „e3,e 
a.o„, ,he factors t.,t>f iue.ce, the 'design tKe_ pro,.a. . . , 
.s-indeed-t,./ influenced ..eKcpHo.lc Opp.rtunl,^ . ■ 

i^t.^e sa.. tl.;>ho«ever,..tUere«as alWa body Of e.perl^^^^^^^ 

•WW. ahd a set o. assumptions .aU«>e Oauses p. d.prlva- 

' • -A^^ nVationale for thi^ abproach as -well. Pn- • 

tion that provid:ed a rationale rot ^ ^ 

■ „a.J.: tHl.-s'et.o. .assumptions was de.lve^f.o. studio by so- ■ 

. .ioWsts, anthropolo^sts,;p.lltlcar scientists and to. so.e ■ 
•■extent economists,- wKo viewed deprivation noV so ™uch the result 
■of'.aul-ty -ai lnade,uate'.oclaUzatloh. but th\ consequence of 

■ J '^.y -'our socletV was organized, and the f ac\ that „oUr n^^r . . , 
institutions, ahon, which education was a p-ri.e^?.™ple , wep ,. , 

" Reared ^Inly to serving the ,£ddle.cl.ss, .I^-^thls vlew,.the 

. :i„ Of anti-poverty- P,o,ra.s was "not . .er../; to provide additional 

services to 'the poor, but ,^..*aKrTu're that the programs and . 

•service; ren>alned.relevant -^_*hei3: aspirations and.n^eds. ■ 

'u A cho tralniriq or ^'education of parents so they 
' went far beyond the training or - , , 

4 1 ,' ^ 'aswr-atfrinal environment .for their 

could "provide a more adequate. educational envii 

, ... *,™fi„ Here the emphasis was to give 

■young chlldr.ep" within the family..,- ^ - : . • , .;■ 



/ parents/ or^ other Residents of poverty areas; a measure of con- . 
* tfol over .the services- and programs, ^th^' werp intended for their 
■ ' bene'fit. I • 



\ 



According to' Hess and^his associates, • j 

■ -"It was AoT^widely recogni!ied/ at the time 
- that the f rationa-le and points o'f view 

that underlay these" two influences — edu- •. 
' cational and, political so6n would co|\e> 
•into coiiflict.. Ther«^ may an inherent con-- 
tradiction bety/een the argui^ents that n^ye to 
' do with' cumulative deficit and those whipH 
(.'"support' ethni9 oride and se/Lf-determinatrOn 
^ for ghetto, communities.!' pess ^ 
sit., page 266) 




A somewhat similar concern "i.^ noted in the Request .for, Pro- 

pdsal that-Initiated this study: / *\ 

■ ■ ' '■ / ' • ■ • ■ • "iu- 

"While the value of parent participation in the 

.child's development ]\h^ long] been recognized ■ y 
as a central element 'in 'optimum growch/^he 
value of pa'rent partici,pati'bn in decision; 
. maljiing ef forts ' about staffing', budget , curri-_^ 
culum, personnel and other mat.ters relating 
to program operation has been. questioned. ■ 
We"*need to examine the' Head Start experience 
. for whatevei; guidance it cah offer a^; to ■ 

whether the optimism about the value ;:pf the > - .■ 
■ role of learner, and the skepticism about 
the values cf the role of decisiQn=makerva$_ 
. ' these have been realised in current- educa- ... - • 
'tional practice are justified." .(page 3 of 
11 of- Hhe W^k .'statement) , ^ .'' ^ . , ^ 

Whether there is an^Unherent ^contradiction" or conflict be-, 
liw^qn- these twcfloles is open to question.. 'As the Technical Re- 
port on the' field research which' formed part- of this study shows, 
parent participation of either .>y^e' - learner- or decision-maker - 
•has positive effects '6n the progi^am. In addition, when both 
types are Combined j.n one program, there is further movement in' a 
positive direction.- And from a theoretical pQsition^ there' is 
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justification for parents in decision-making roles evpn x± it 
causes conflict. As Pollys Greenberg who participated in the 
.Qeveloprfient of Head Sisart^at OEO, and later played an iirtpor- 
tant role in the program of the' Child Development Group of 



Mississippi note^-e^ ' * . •* 

. "Integfating a few classrooms in a>token, or 
better yet in: a real way i^ unquestionably " • 
, ^ a stqp ahead for Negroes .in^ a Jim Crow com- ' ^* -n, 
munity. But* it is not nearly as .meaningful 
Cj. as integrating thfe community itself. Since 
a child 'doesyfi't live and learn exclusively 
^ ' in -a, classrocito, I^v/as worried* ^bout "^OEO/ s*^ ' / \ 

' *. nervousness 'in urging .changes attitudes ' y 
and, behavior of. the ^child's 'entire community, ^s^n^ 
*^ We couldn't clain^ to be concerned with child 
- ' djevelopment 'and ye;t_ighp're the terrible in- 

dignitp.fes and ^dangers this child would sv^- ^ 
feir in.hi^ deVoutly ^segregate'd cohijnuni^ty ^ \ 
We couldn't *be devoted child develbphient ^ N 

workers especially in -such a state as Mi-ssi- 
gsippi;ahd not be "bothered with significant 
action .i Inhuman tind community, development , 1 
too." (^rfeenberg; 196'9, page 4,0)" , ^ ' 

/ t i , , . ^. • ' 

Hess, in a paper that preceded i:he one we have" been j^oting 

came to- somewhat similar' conclusions : . 

"... it seems unlikely that 'all models^ of 
. ' depriva'tion must ultimately include the- ef 7 
, . fects of * social structure upon individual 

cognitive behavior. and the need to modify ' * ^. ' 
that structure if intervention te.chni<Jues ' \ 

4 are to; succeed," (Hess^ 1969, pa§e'37') * " - 

In certain respects,', this report ia an exploration of, the 
issues ye have jus't posed. Prom the very, beginning^ of OEO, and. 
of. Head. Start as 'well,- there' was- considerable controversy about 
the.. nature o^f pQverty — its. ca\\ses ahd its cur(i, -^-.and about 
• the role that resfideht? of -poverty arera^ should play in the^ pro- 



s 
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grams . While 'there was virtually no argument about residents , 
(or parentis!- as employees, Volunteers or recipients of. service,- • ^ 
th;re was much debate a'nd-confusionabout.their decision- . ■ , 

making role. • • , . 

■ i« Moynihan's view (1969) it was this latter- aspect which ■ ^ 
led' 'to virtual.Wse of the Community Action" Program," for by . ' . 
-giving residents "a voice, in the program, it released years _ - 

iAger and frustration, which inevitably ^ to assaults .on the ^ 
■•establishment, and thereby .antagonized the mayors , ^the Con-, 
.gress, S even^e- President. - we will show, however, th.s 
occurred in relf^^ely few co-unities, a.lthough, as it happened, 
they wer/the ;Lunities that ^ecei^ed.most attention f torn ^^he ^ _ 
prl.s and conseiuently created a climate of opinion that ef- j 
fected the w^y the program as a whole came to be viewed. . _ 

lor the'mos't pari, PEO programs were based on what we de- 
fine as "a deficit m'od^lf in which poverty i. viewed a* a .esult 
; of deprivation-. . Most' co^un^ty acti^W^ograms accordingly de- 

•nvered services" apd' 'rarely if. ever-^n^ajed in aggressi^ social ^ 
--.otion. AS time went oh, and the political climate changed,- 1 
almost all ejforts to bring about social dhange -oeased and, ..n . 
the- words' of iichard Boone, who helped.' shape the. Community Action . 

„oii a- the effbrts whioh't-receded it, the local com-- 
Pragram as. \vrell as rne eii^iuo . ^ 

■' ' ...^ ■■'miiet iittliS backwaters." ♦ tBopne, . 

.■ munity.. action- agencjjSi became quiet irtt . . 

no date, pages 12-13).. ■• " - ^ , 

■ wi,ere the'poor and the :minOrities. l..Ve be,i. to a.,degree . 
successful, is in assuming some authority over^anSi-^cverty. efforts 
- in their communities. But ev.n that appears to b, /ebbing.; In many 



of our larger cities, the^ooor never achieved ipore than 'a niinimcil 
input Xx^tq the programs (Ridgeway, 1972) and where^they dad 
achieve a. degree of -control, they seem about* to Ipse it; In 
l^iisissippi, for 'exarapleV the governor has' severa|. times Vetoed* 
a nei^hborhoocj 'health program, and there are ^sbme' indicatU9ns * 
tha€ he 'may aifteqipt ,to take control ,Qf the Head Start' and day"^ • 
.^are programs^ as well. (Washingtb^ Host, 9/17/72)., . . • 



^ To somq ext^n^:,' the histoi^ of Head St^rt, paraliels'lkha^ of 'its 
mother agericy* Despite controversies that continually have 5v;irled 
^bout its hea<Si, ij:, too, w^s largely based on the^ "deficit- mode-3f^ . 
although in ^ime the the decision-^making rple- of Head Stuart* pai;cpts ' 
.w-as strengthened and some recognition v<^^^"^given to the fact"%hat 
the developmental gains of ghildjren who participated in the pro- 
'gram would not be maintained\unless there ^vere bhanges^in other 
' social' institutions as well. \ " . » * . ' " . ' ^ 

The. history and develpt>meryt of Head Start, however,- is only • 
part of the Sopi- of this report. Our major purpose- is to cast some' 

■ ' • . . -"^ • • - • * <^> 

light on -the intricate interplay of theory, practice, research^ 
politics and bureaucracy which ultimately are tne forces that ap- 
pear to shape public orogyaps. In this sense, the report can be ' 
looked upon as a minor contribution to the social history of our 
times. 

A further, and'origijrially narifower goalv was to. review the 
literature on Head Start and related programs since their inception. 
As it turns out'; the, findings from this aatter e£fqrt*^ay 



* /TtTese vetoes have been over-ridden by 0E0< 
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^prove to/be of even greater consequence than our contribution to 

social history* \ For, as the data inakes clear, and -as we re~iterate 

throuyhout> there is virtually no information of any consequence.* 

-on parents hs dojcision-maker^. By and larg<^,. the emphasis in 

th^^iterkture is on 'the- parents as learners or-*as teachers of 

their own chilcjre:^. .As one ojE. the con.tributors; to this report * 

points.- out: . " . , • , • . 

There.' is no study of how parent participation • - ^ 

in decision-making in Head Start /changed' 
• Head 'Start .programs or ":he;' ways^ in which pa- 
* ^ ..rents played th'eir decision-making, role in 

the establishment- of He.ad Start ^programs. . * • . 

L4ckin9 is solid case material showi**j t|;ie - ^ \ . 

development of the prog/ram oyer the c.ou^se 
iof the years in which "the program '§ biography 
was written, and thus the" insights iifco the* 
change process. x Needed therefpre *is not a . . 
rationale, but the me^ns for measuring .the 
• ^ ' ' application pi the. rationale . " - . 

' It is hoped that iif the- future , efforts will be made to 
redapture, that history and ^ explore its various., dimensions • 
We all have something to learn 'from it. ' , ^ 

***** . 

For "purposes of ^9^^^ nation, we. have divided this report - 
I into two parts. In Part Ope, we discuss the theDretipal orienta- 
tions which informed the development of Head StartD and other an- 
ti-poverty pro-grains; and' -he history and development bf bo^h the ' 
Community Action Program- and Hea4 Start itself. This part of 
our report 'conclude/with a description and analysis 'bf parent 
participation "in practice 'but only to the exten|: that our know- . 
ledge permitted. Much of "the material in Part One is based on 
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personal*fecoll^ti<)ns 'Of peoJ)le «ho were involved in developing 
the program, and t^hus is'\svibject to the limitation^ which such an 

approach entails • - - , 

In PaTt ^^o, we review "the. liteiTature of Head Start and 

Head Start-type programs-. It is from this review that \>re came * 

to realize hoV' sJ^ewed the <tata on Head Stact are and the n^ed 

' ■ \ ' . - '\ \ ■ ^ • V 

.to rectify the situation .so tihat the concerns about parents as 

■ . • ' 1 ■ " . -■ 

deciL-ion^makers/ whatever "tljey" may bB, can be exposed to public 

/■ ' * - ' ' . ' ■ 

scruti',iy. Our report* 'concludes .'with a' summairy arid an analysis.. 

of .'the implications, of oiir, stiil^y for further enquiries. ' 

A number of /people' contributed in. different ways to this • - 

' . - * / ^ \ , " r / 

report and deserve our th'anks. \ Ira Gordon developed the origihal 
review o£ the literature. and pointed to the gaping" holes m 

'knowledge. . .An ^edii^d version " of ^Jiis report forms l^art Two .of 
this study.. Art x Katz gathered most" of the material that com- 
prises Paxt One of *the atudy and developed the tlieoretic^T^^orm- 
ulation we have used foir our analysis.' br. Katz also con^|te^ed ; 
the interviews on which 'much 6f Part One is .based. Ben Zimmerman 
contributed additional material for Part One of .the study and 
assisted MIDCa in pulling together the^ .entire, report. Joan Hurst 

'-edited and condensed Dr. Gqrdon' s" material. 

. " • ' • ■ ■ A ■. . 

Finally'^Twe are grateful to the many people wiio gave willingly 

of their time 'and shared their experiences with us. -They are men- . 

' ' l "V ■ ■ ' ■ 

"tioried in appropriate places in the text) In^ the end,- however , • • 

'this repotrt .reflects the views of MIDCO rather th'art any of the 
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people who. provided us with data and materials, and" we take full 
responsibility for what frequently .seems like disputatious 
material • . * v • • \ 

September/ •1*972 



•ERIC 



Y^-^ -Denver/ 'Colorado , • • ^ . «£• 
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Cntroduction; 



Rationales 



Theoretical Orientations ^ 



^for parent {jarticipation in Head Start are 
b^sed on>^ diverse body of knowledge and assumption's about' * 
1:he family and fits iinpo2:jtance for Jbrhe early socialization of 
theYcTiild, aboi:^t the caubes ^of poverty and its cures, about 
the ^lature of Society ar^d culture, and ^ by extension, 'about the 
nature of man himself, jpome of these assumptions (Serive from 
^psychology, others f rom kntbropology and "sociology , anfi a les- 
ser extent 'from econoirto-cs. ^ ^ - ^\ 

• ^ In .1964', -dhese various theoretical streams 'converged to 
produce not onajy flead Sta^^k-but a r^nge of otlre^^antl-povertv 
strategies. Tne goal of . all of these strateg:|es was to move 
people from poverty into the mainstream of .American life. ^It 

^ • ^ i ^ V . ' i ' ' ' 

is important tl|eref©re, to linderstand .the nature of .these streams 
for in combination with political and bureaucratic concerns, / 



\ 



they influentteq the -^tru'cture and thrust of the programs. 

I ' ^- ■ • ■ ' . ., 

*rn this chapter we discuss the -two major theore-^ical ori- / 

' • . • * " ^ /' 

entations whicn have influenced all anti-poverty efforts."' ForW 

^purpgses of* simplicity, if not complete accuracy, we have labe/Led 
* * ■ " ' ' ^ / * 

these ori^tations "deficit models > and "social '^structural models 



a. Deficit -Models 



>One of the major explanations of . poverty implies* that there 
is something about the poor themselves ,thkt either ^causes poverty 
or keeps them:in poverty. This explanation has a number of 
variants , some of which are highly controie'rsial^^nd anathem^ 
to th^ mrn'd7>set df *most Americans.* ^ . . 

Among the latter are the notions rec'ently expressed h.y 
Jensen (1969), Herrnstein '(1971) and Eyselijicy (1971) . * According 
to these theories, the' reason that Blacks | dcT less well »,t^fian whites 
in school, and consequently ' remain at thfe bottom of the social 
and economic pyramid, is be'cduse of a deficiency in their genes. 
(Mller and Ra^tner, 1972) This theory seeks, to ejiplam per— ^ \ 
formance as well 'as inequality in terms* o£ biology and therefore 
implies that social. interventions -such as Head Start are doomed, to 
failure unless the biolpgical deficit is corrected. 

' t 

• , This th-ebry has. been widely condemned as racist and as 
harking back to the social Darwinism. of the 19th century when 
the ideology of racism was first articulated and social analysts 
tried to account for,^f£he .xi'se of capitalism, colonialism and 
slavery a^ a "'cohs^quence of the natural superiority of the v;hites. 
Nevertheless, it- is, important to be aware of this development, 

' ~ ■ 4 

f i I 

■* Jensen has been associated with Head Starty'^lmost from j.ts . 
incepti^^. * 
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. for there is a. dls-^inct possibility that it 'may become- more 
, '^ideiy accepted , than *it is^now^.* > ' 

.The more prevalent vi-ew* of individual deficits ' is usually 
pnrased^in terms of deprivation,** which means that people^, 
either as individuals or groups , lack something bec.c?use they ^ 
have been hindered from acquiring it/ ' . ^' 



One of the more influential expressions of this pc\int of 



view is. that, of Oscar Lewis, the antliropologist',who -in the early 
^^^^ sixties, developed the cjoncept of "the culture of poverty." 
r: «(L^is, 1960 *) \Based*upon his field research in the slumq 6i\ ' 

I^exico, India, ^Puerto Rico and Cuba, Lewis found th%t there -were 

: \ ' 1 ■ ^ ' ' - : 

. a number of traits about 75 in all, which poor . people , undfer 

r There i3 also another kind of /'Biological" deficit. Recent 
- studies ^have indicated that a';.ack of protein, during /the 

crucial ^early years of a ^hild's development ^may induce mental " 
retardation. This, however, is net "a gjane^ic defect. • 

K ' \ ^ ' ^ ' . ^ 

'i /* Many, people, including Ira G6rdon, make a distinction between 
* /i:hdeficit *and deprivation. 'Gordon's point is that a deficit is 
■ something that is inherent ' in a. person himself *^nd ^ thus is 
likely biological in origini it is something a person .lajpks ;-; 
-Deprivation, •on the other hand,* implies that something 'Was not 
^ 'been given to people or has been taken away from them. In a 
paper prepared for thii study, Gordon notes: 

0*. "Deprivation. does not mean constitutional (bio- 

logical), inadequacy , but according to the dic- 
\ tionaty, is a Istage due to being deprived, 'taking 

\ ' away of what one has, owns or- has a right to> (the f 

feeling that the .system under which we live deprives^ , 
the majority of, a chance- for a decent, life — CD. 

Lewi's . ) . "' ^ . 
\ - * ^ ^ . 

"^XThe distinction is a useful one for certain purposes. In. this 
^ report, however f we are using deficit in a broader sense to 
- mi^n a "defroiency in- amount of quality" which is how Webster 
defines it. This definition doe^^not by itself imply the ^ 
sourbe of the deficiency; that is something which researchers 
sociai theorists , or people in general do. 

•\ • . . ' ^ 
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certaiji circumstances, share, v These traits cross national and ^ 
cuXtutal lines and combine in "various ways to form a "subculture 
with its own' structui^ and rationale and.., a way of life which is 
passed down from generation to generation aiong family ^lines . " , 
(Lewis, I960,,, page 67) 



i 

Accordii>g to Lewi^ t^ese traits show "remarkable similsariti^s 
in f amily. structiire, interpersonal relations, time oiTientatidn , 
value systems "^and spending patterns" (page 68)*. Among the maj^r 

%\ • ' * - : 

charactexistics of tl^e "culture of poverty, Lewis identified,^ 

the following^;' 

o The^ lack o£- effectiive,. participation .and inte- 
gration of the '/poof- into the major institutions- 
pf the larger society. That is, as a group or 
class, the poor] are. marginal tq the re^ of*' 
socfiej^^. ' with a culture of p'(C^/erty 

are awafce o^ .^middle-9lass values, talk about 
them'v and et^'^vc.laiTu some of them as their ^.ov/n; 
but on Jbhe' whoT.e theyN^ do not live by them./'. . 
• (^age il) ' . ' . . 

o A minimum, of orgayiisation beyond the level of ^ 
•the nuclear and extended family.* "Indeed, it 
. is the low , level of organization which gives- , 
'the -culture of poverty^ it^ marginal and anachron- 
istic quality, in our society." (ibid.) 

o ..On the. family level^ "The/abseilce of childhood 
^ ' as a specially prolonged And-prot^cted stage in 
^ the life cycle, early initiation ^ into sex; free 

unions or consensual -maarri^gles a jrelativeTy^^ 
• * high' evidence of the abSTifdofimeht cJ3f' wives anc 

children" and a variety of 'other traits, (paofe 12] 

o .On the individual level, a "strong feelingf^of . 

. marginality, of helplessness, of dependence, and 
^ of inferiority" (ibid.) Of particular importance 
-to theories of early childhood developmentv Lewis 
noted -thQ, "high evidence of maternal 'deprivation, . 
v;eak ego structure, a lack of impulse control, a 
strong present time orientation with relatively ' 
• ^ little ability to defer graJtif ication . . . " (pa^e 73). 



In Lewis'* view, the cxa^bpre of poverty -is '*both an adapt^- 
tion-and a\reaction of the^'^or ^to this' marginal .position in: a 
cl^ss-stratified, highly ^^dX^^i^^ted , capitali^ic so.ciety. " 
^ (page 68) , In other words^ the culture of -poverty can only 
airise under certain . conditions which Lewis identifies- as (1) a 
• c^sh* economy]^ wage labor and production for. pro'fit; (2) a per- 
sistently hijh^rate of unemployment and underemployment for un.r 
skiA)^ lahoc} (-3) low wages; (4) the fla^JLure to provide social, 
politipal anla economic organization, either on a voluntary ^asis 

ow dncome- population;. ^ 
the existence o'f a bilateral kinship system rather than a uni-^ 
lateral one;, afld (.6)^ the existence of. a set of • values in the 
dominant cla^ss wjiiich stresses' the accumulation of wealth and 
property, the possibility of upward mobility fend thrift, and ex- 
plains low-economic' status as the resplt of personal inadequacy 



(5) - 



and anferioiity.. (pages 68-a) ' ^ 

Vn- developing liis thesis, Lewis distinguishes bfetfj^ien being 

^ - * • • i_ ^ v. 

: dnd th^ culture .of poverty v *It is possible, xn hrs \iew 

lack Vorldly possessions^ and even financial res6l3^ces, 



poor and the 

■ I - 

to be poor. 



but stilX ne t live in a culture of poverty.: The "essential in- 

gredient\ the i: makes this possible is the development a^d adoption 

\ , . \ ! . , , . ^ " I 

of an>dealogy» . • - 

"Whlen th9-.poor becomfe class .conscious or active <^ ^ • 
' meribers of trade-union .organizations 'or when they^ 
adopt an internationalist outlook on the world, 
.thdy are no longer part of the culture of poverty- 
allihough they still may be desperately poor. 



p 
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Any movement, be it religious , pacifist or ^ * ' 

revolutionary, which^ organizes and gives • 
• ' hope to the poor and >hich- effectively 
' , promotes solidarity and a sense of i<len- 

ti¥icatiOn> with larger 'groups, destroys the 
. ' psychologicalvand social ^core of the cul- 
ture of po^>6rty." (pag,^ *^4) ^ ' ' 

•"^^^ At the same time, hov/ever, tha culture of poverty tends to^' 

be --^elf -perpetuating even undtsr the new conditions that Lewis 

posits, for ip"is not only an adaptation to a set of objective 

^ conditions of the larger society * • . By the. time slum children 

are six |or seven"* yeai:^ old, they usually have absorbed the ^ 

basic" values ^nd attitudes of- their subculture and are not 

*^ psychologically geared to take- full~adv,antage o,f changing con-. 

* ' * • , • * 

V ditions or increased opportunities which may occxir in their life- 
t^n.e<./-(page 69) 

Thus Lewis would seem to have, it both ,* or possibly even 
three \*a^s>^The .culture -of poverty is identifiable through a 
niimber of interlocking traits; it has an observable structure. 
It: arrises only under certain ^social conditions, and tends to 
d4.sapp?ar pr becon^e less evi<^ent wheh these Conditions change 
or people adopt a new woirld view or idealogy* Finally, it tends 
to perpetuate itself because bf•"ea;f5^y learning experiences of 
which people find it. hard to divest themselves: even under new 
circumstances, people tend to act as * they had in the past. 

It is, perhaps, important to ^ note that Lewis did not feel 
that the necessary conditions • to produce a "culture of poverty" 
existed in the United Slates • ^ Hd felt the concept applied 

. ■■•I ■■ ■ 
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specifically to agrarian societies that were moving towards 

, 'I 
industrialization. (pag§ 68) At the sarae time, however, he . 

» » it 

felt that, the civil rights movement in the United States wafe a' 

croicial elifemenf-in moving the Blacks in this country out of the 

' ^\ , . 

"culture of povjerty" and into 'the mainstre'am of soci-ety (page 74) • 

^ - * * * * 

* 

. VThether or not they were directly influenced by Lewis. of 

arrived at their judgements independently (the JLatter;as ihore 

•» ' j 

likely the case) , a -number of people have come? to certaxn con- 

*^ i 

elusions that are similar to^his. By and large, however, these" ^ 

others have not analyzed, as L^?v;is ha? done, the conditions whi'ch 

^ ^ ^ . \ . y ./ ' { W 

gi^jfe rise to this sub-cultuir^ or the con'di^tions under which it 

tends to disappear. Their emphasis has* fallen on the traits of 

poverty they appear to be embodied in individuals or groups, ^ 

and consequently the "cures '^they recommend are intervenltion \ 

strategies to change people ratheV than the context' w^iich 

presumably controls their behavi r. In this .^ense, these other 

theories represent the views K>f the dojjdnant class in ^ppiety • 

which as Lewis" points- out "stresses the acciunulation erf t^ealth 

and property, the possibility of upward .mobility and thrift and 

explains, low economic status as the result of personal inadequacy 

, and inferiority." (op. cit .) ^ ^ 

Catherine Chilman, a former staff member of the Childfegji^'s* 



Bureau, and Warren Miller,, a sociologist, in different ways 
represent this latter viewpoint.^ In a government publication- 
called <srQv;inq Up Poor' (Chilman, 1966) , Chilman lists some fifty- 
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* one characteristics which, in her view, ^identify "the pobr». ^^^^ 
of these characteristic^ are similar tb. those- enumerated by 
Lewis. Among them are: fatalistic, apathetic attitudes; magical; 
rigid thinking; pragmatic concj^ete values; poor impulse control; 
little verbal communication and di^^ussion; and high divorce and* 
separation 'rates. • ^ ' * ' 

In ChilmanJs view, all of these - (and^^ther) characteristics 
Should Jbe changed so that the poor can become more like the 
middle class. . ♦ , '* ' 



."With ari^its faults, the middle class, way, com-.' 
pared to that more , typical of the ;very pS>or, seeVv*^ ' 
to be^ more in harm'ony with present day economic^ ^ 
realities ... Thus for the benefit 'of a njimber of 
the 'poor, themselves and for the" rest of soci'ety, 
methods Should be found within tfiie ^democratic frame- 
work to help many lov/er-class ^p^ents raise their- 
children in; a way that, in the/light o'f available 
fevidence, would seem to be\prbductive of a greater 
likelihood gf success and^!f>rilf illm^nt in today's society. 

/ ' ' ♦ 

Chilman also- is critical, of the poor in other ways. 

* "As in the case^ of -other substantial areas dis- 
caassed in this paper, the cfhild-Weari'ng patterns 
of the very ppor seem poorly calculated to - develop 

- 'good njoral character* in many of their' children. . . 

• * As in the. case of the generally ^accepted criteria 

for-gopd adjustment or positive men'ta'l health, so 
the characteristics of ^iihe socially acceptable i 
child are* solidly piiddle class." * • 



In m^ny ways, Chilman represents an extreme point of view. 
•Neverth^eless, it is a view that is. one way 03: another is held • 
by many people — 'even important public officials — and thus no 
doubt has had an impact on the way they view poverty and the 
poor. . ' , / 

.1.-8 ' 



Warren. Mi 1 ler' wcjuld seem to share Chilmah's biases, though 
he tends to be more objective in his judgements, in "a paper that 
Was widely j^ead, and therefore possibly intluepti^ in the period 
that preceded the official war on poverty, he stres^'=>d* the im- 



as a generator of juvfehile gangs 



\ 



tod delinguehcy. driller., 1958) / He also^? found .that the. Idwer 

ciass was characterized by certain traits (Miller, calls; them 

\i * ■ .1 ' ^ \ ■ 

"focal concerns" such as , excitement , autonomy ) -&nd-' toughness 

* ' > " • , _ ^ - I 

^ Abain, unlike Lewis, Millar' does not indicate "how these* traiCs 

.dfevelbp; they are generated by 'the milieu' of the lower class 
-'"^itself. . t . , . ' 

• In recent years,- all of these theories ^ including. Lewis • s . 
have been l;iigh4.y criticized. Many social scientists, appear to 
have rejected the "culture of pqverty" jbhesis^ (Leacock, 1972)**" 

on a variVsty^'of grounds. Ch'arl^es Valentine (1969), for example, 
notes that listing traits witnout .noting the cultural context in 
wljip-Ii'-^thay^are imbedded is not -very meaningful. " As Benedict 
•pointed out many years ago, and reiterated throughout her career 



• as .an anthropologist, trails— i«fn bfe combined and re-combined in 
a I variety of ways. (Benedict ^ 1^^2, 1949), By ^theipselves thc^^;^ 

- have no meaning. ' Traits are given meanings by the culture in 
wl^ich they are found. ^ - . ^ ^ 

j Valentine would seem to share this perception; 

; ^ "Consider, for example, a ^demographic pattern 

in which at any one time there aire 'many hquse- 
. holds without an observable resident adult male 
• heading the domestic menage. This system may 
reflect a system of plural marriage in which 
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co-wives reside separately and. hvisbands live 
with one wife at a time • • • It may reflect 
^ \ a community organization in which all adult' 
r ^ males reside together and apaVt from '±heir 

wives and children as in much of the Sputh- 
weist Pacific ... It may be fpunc^in societies 
where males are migrant laborer? for periods* 
of years while their spovi«es and offspring 
remain 'in the home community'/ as in many 
colonial areas.-. (Quoted by Ryan, 1971)^ 

liike Benedict/ "Valentine's cautions/ irelate » to simplistic 

V theories of cultur^and the danger of basing tnem only on ob- 

servabie traits, without relating th^js-^ traits to -a broader ^ 

context. His criticisms, , therefore, \wouia feeem to be directed 

. more towards people like 'Chilman and Miller than to Lewi3. * 

At ,the sai?fe^ time, however, he is also critical ofi the Lewis 

formulation. Likc^ many people 'he finds that many\of the features 

that Lewis identifies '"seem more like externally imposed condi- 

' tions or unavoid^le matters of si tuatipnal' -expediency ,^ rather 

than cultural creations internal to theosub-society.\in question." 

(op.cit. ) * ' \ ^ ' 

At 'issue here of course is the* complex question as to what " 

is culturally determined and what is determined by the pocltion 

of 'people in a particular social structure. For ei^ample (and to 

'simplify the argument) , the fact that the traditionally in our'' 

culture men wear trou^^s and .women v/earNskirts is a culturj 

phenomenon, 'In some cultures, women wear trousers and men wear 

-skirts.) ^But the fact that some pedple-wtar expensive trousers 

and others wear rags' is not, in .the same sense, a cultural 

phenomenon. It is the consequence' of where they are locatd in the 
f • . ^ . . 

social structure and their access to good or 'ragged clothes. 
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Somewhat related to "the Lewi's^' s thesis, -but at the same 

time different, Lee Rainwater's formulation. To Rainwater 

climbing out of the "culture of poverty" is a matter- of re- 

sources, not idealogy* . 

, , "The cultural patterns of the poor represent 
after all' an .adaptation by people to their 
^ social and economic\ircumstances , an adap-^ ^ 
tatidn^that is essentially successful and re- 
inforced through daily experience • But provide 
tlie poor with middle-class incomfes., and micld:j.e- 
clf^ss behjavior will follow even though slowly — 
because poor people share the conventional 
values of the middle-class and basically desire 
\j jto conform." (Qut)ted in Sundquist,^ 1969 , page 

^- J 244)^ ' ' - ^ 

It is for this, according to Rainwater', -that a "servic^ 

strategy" — that is givingr^pioor people services instead of 

money — * will^ not work.' - J ' ' 

"A service strategy cannot be effective in the 
light 'of sociological analysis since it runs 
^counter to the- dynamics of the lover-clase \^ * 
culture and behavior. The only kind of stra- 
tegy that has a chance of really working is 
• a-' 'resource strategy* that dire'ctly alters 
» the. life situation of poor- people. ( op > cit . ) 

In iewis's view, however, money by itself would not be 
• ./ • 

sufficient. 

"Increased incom'& of the families that I'v^ 
studied hasn't really changed anything .... 
The families may have better furniture but* 
the treatment of children is the same. The 
people are still unorganized, still without 
faith' in> thai future, still without a sense ♦ 
' of 'belonging in the United States, still es- 
'sentially dependent." (Quoted in Sundquist, 
op. cit . , page 247J 



The -arguments about, the existence or non-rexistence of a 
culture of poverty will probably go on for some time. Ira Gordon 
points out, for,*^ example, that recent studies indic^t'^ that^the 



"poor are far from being a hom^enous -grotip .and th'at, specific ^ 

parent pharacteijistids' are. mcire important .than the class pos-ition 

a person or family hol^s in affecting the abilities . and develo'p- • 

' . • -» - . ^ 

me-nt of the "child;. (See Appendix A.) .The important point to 'note 

» * « . 

here, h6v!ever, is that in one form or another , /the culture of 

poverty ' concept has had an impact on thejway program develop^^s- 

view poverty and the/ poor and thereby has had implications ;for ' 

/* * . . ^ - . , 

^practice. A-s we shall see in later sections of ^ this report, it- 

is the "deficit modal" that to a lar^ extent, has dominated the 
developmen^t o;f Head Start. 

b'. Social Structural, Models - \ 

The other major thei>retical orientation that has influenced 
anti-povefty strategies is what we here -call social structural 
models.^ These differ from the personal or cultural deficit models- ■ 
in that "they locate the problem, whether it~is poverty as such or 
some factor associated wi'th it (e.g., school dropouts, delinquency) 
in some aspect of the sor.ial structure rather than in the lifestyle 
of individual or 'groups. The basic premise of this orientation 
is that if the social conditions and institutions which effect a 
person's life are changed, there will also be changes in his be- 
havior. H 

We dii:uss this orientation under three headings: Institutional 
'.Change, Opening Oppoxtunity , and Re-alignment of Power. 
> I nstitutional Change 
In" the late fifties and early sixties, a concern with 
, making institutions more "relevant" and "meaningful" began to. 
• manif^,st itself in thi. country. Although the cpnnections 



are not'entirely clear, it appears that, to a large extent this ^ 
'interest was stimulated by the growing civil rights movement 
and the problems of the inner cities. (Piven and Cloward/ 1971). 
To address these problems, the Ford Foundation and later the 

President's Committee on Juvenile pelinquency and Youth Crime, 

* f ■ . ' 
funded a number of demonstration,'projec;fcs . Although there were 

subtle differences in their approaches — the Ford program 
focused n planning and_coordina'tion while the "President' s Com- 
mit-tee program" emphasised the "development of competent* comijiuni tie 
through the applicatioJ of new knowledge — both were; concerned 
with making institutdrons more responsive to people, particularly 
to the poor and 'the minorities. _ 

Sanford Kravitz, who was program director for the President' 

• Committee and one of the original staff members of, the Office _ 

Of Economic Opportunity, noted the follov;ing problems with -re- 

spect to service agencie^S: 

1, Many voluntajry 'welfare' programs were 
not reaching the poor. 

' 2. If they wei^e reaching the poor, the" ser-" ^ 
vices were often inappropriate. - 

3. Services aimed at meeting , the "needs' of 
■ ^ < disadvantaged people were typically 

. fragmented, and unrelated. * ^ . 

4. Realistic understanding by professionals 
and community leaders of the problems 

. -f^ced by the poor was limited. 

5. Each specialty field was typically working • 
in encapsulated. fashion on a particular 
kind of problem, without awareness of the 
other fields or of efforts towards inter- 

. , lock . « * . , 



6*' Th^re was little political leadership in- 
volvement in the decision-making processes • • 
j of voluntary social welfare • , ^ 

< c • ^ . 

''7« Thqre was little or no serious participation 
of program bfeneficia^ies in pVograms being 
planned and implemented by professionals 
and elite community leadership ♦ (Jioynihan, 
1970, page 69) ^ " . 

While Kravitz's concern v/as specifically Vith social ser- 

vice agencies, his criticisms apply equally to other agencies 

as well." It was during this period, for example, that- it was 

discovered that the schools were not adequately serving .'the poor, 

- ■ • • 

either, and according to many people 'for some of the samg^ ree^sons 
One of the.mos^t incisive studies of institutional "relevance, 
and one that may have ijifluence^ a great deal of the thinking if, 
about anti-poverty strategies, was Cloward and Epstein^s (1967) 
analysis of the' disengagement of 'the social work profession from 
tjie poor.* According to these jresearchers , although tendencies 

in this direction had started earlier^ tViey^ accelerated with , 

» 

the developmeixt of the -public welfare system in- the thirties. 

At that time, social workers "and the voluntary agencies for whom 

most' of them worked began to relate to a new clientele/ the 

middle class, leaving \^he public welfare departments to relate 

to the poor. . * ' 

* § 

*^ ^ In addition,, and at ^rougnly .the same time, the social work - 
pro^fession ' adppted a technology^ — psychiatrically-oriented 
cas^eworto — which Cloward and* Epstein contend wag» inappropriate 
;for use with the poor since, in essence, tliis technology focuses 



* Cloward^ and Epstein wete both associated with Mobilization 
for Youth, a precursor of the anti-poverty program. In ad- 
dition to its other activities, Jlobilization ran- an extensive 

* program of research. The- Cloward-Epstein analysis is one of 
the many results pf this progrjim, > 



on exploting with the client hov: he' (or she) conttibutes ^to 
his (or her)., problem and is only tangejitialLy conderned with 
..remedying the problem" itself . Thus, social wqrk, like the other 
helping professions, had turned ±ts attention to. individual ^ . 
deficits and away from social reform. 

Coming at a time of rapid social change and' upheaval, this 
and similar analyses drew ^ attention to tKe irTa^eqiiacies in a 
variety of otir institutions. While /ot a theory in the sense 



that it explained poverty clelinquency , or. the distress of the 
inner cities, it„ nevertheless , siiggfested one -possible reason for 
these "problems : ' The. poor ,.\(ere not getting adequate services 
and the services th«y were getting were inappropriate to. their 
needs. The ;'treatment" then might be^ to do something about the 

serviges. , ". ' v " * < - 

It is-important to note that this .emphasis on reforming or 
improving, service agencies was bccuiring at a timev wheri a' "service 
strategy" had become .tKe dominant, approach in social welfare. 
Starting in the middle^l950s\and^ continuing well into the'l960s, 
the-Social Security Act was amended several ■ times to provide ^ 
services to families on public assistance. The basic assumption 
behind these amendments, was that services would le&d the pbor ■ 
to self-sufficiency. As Bell (1965, "page 157) has pointed out, ^ 
however', to a large extent these services were- neve r^ delivered. ., ^ 
Others like Rainwater (supra) Suggest that even if delivered,, a 
service strategy would be inadequate to move the poor out of 
poverty, since wh^t they "need are resources , i.e., money^,^npt^ 
services. Moynihan and a large' number of other social theorists 
•would seem to share this latter opinionv for .that is basically - 
what is behind the recent" push for\a guaranteed annual income. 



• Seen in this context, the empl^sis on institutional re- 

'form, is Cor was) an attempt , to see that services were actually 

p — - — ^ 

delivered and that they were relevant to people's needs. ^ 

crbsely associated with the .emphasis an institutional , 

. ; • ^ * 

change, was Cottrell's notion of "interpersonal a^d community 

competence*" v{Cottrell, 1955). Cottrell, who defines -this con-- 

cept as^ "ne'ither a trai*: nor a st)^te" (page 49) writes: 

"Competence^ denotes capabilities to me^t 
ajid deal with a 'changing vforld, to fom»a- ^ , « 

late /^nds and implement them. <. The inces- 
sant/ -problem, of equif>ing human beings to 
handle their affairs and to progress to- 
wards the* dis'cbvery of new values* and new 
means is not solved'by authoritarian in- 
doctrination of static attributes and 
/beliefs. Tc rely lipon sxich methods- would^ 
/ not only -be subversive^ of the .most fuirda-/ 
mental of Aifierican, democratic values, but 
, would ultimately result" in -the failure . 
. , of thp; system 'which sojaght to lAaintain it- 
self by these means." ( ibid .) ' ^ ' ' , 

/ ' In Cottrell 's view, not only miist individuals develop com-* 

petence, but comfnunities must do so as well^ 

The .importance df Cottrell/ s .ideas was . ^not so much in 

the concepts themselves, (few people have probably read Cottrell) 

but irt the fact that l^e had a tremendous influence on the President 

Coimnittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth H^rime' and thus in- 

directly on the anti -poverty program as well. As chairman of 

the 'Grants Review Panel for the President's Cbnunitteei 



"Cottre 11. brought enormous leadership out of 
his own charisma and'.stature* His creden- 
tials brought to the Presiaent's Committee 
high social science credibility .this re- 
flected Cottrell *s *f irst epcperience in being 
* launched into a national social policy po- 
'"sition after a long., and distinguished career 
in academia and in the foundation field..." 

"■^In the course of "^reviewing the grants to the 
17 demonstration comm'iy^ities which the Pre- 
sident's Commission made, Cottrell continually 
discussed his Action of the' necessity for 
helping to develop t(he 'competence of ^com- 
munities' to« deal witti" their own pr&blems and 
'I' always succeeded in building a bridge to that 
notion in^ discussions tha't were held by the 
review panel. Ha constantly directed the ef- 
. forts of the raview pan^l to; looking within any 
proposal submitted by^ a community for the way 
in which they proposejd to btiild_' community 
competence' to 'deal with social problems..." 
- ^ (Interviews -with Sanford Kravitz and Aaron 
Schmais.)* * 
* ** 

Severai years after he had left GEO, Kravitz still main- 
tainedthat 'community competence'^ was an important goal for the 
Community Action Program. In an article discussing this anti- 
poverty effort, hfe/ lists the following^ as objectives .to be^ 
achieved: " ' > 



o . "To- create competent communities by 'developing 

in the poor the capacity^ Tpr leadership, problem- 
solving and participation il> the decision-making 
councils that effect their lives. 

o To res.tfuqtures community" service institutions. " 1 

to assure flexibility,^ responsiveness,, respect, 
and true relatedrtess to the problems faced by 
the poor (Kravitz, 1969, ^ge ^6) 

• *^ * ' 

' 'It should be noted that the notp.6n of community competence 

is a goal or objective to be/att^ined". By^-tself it does not -sug 

^* Aaron Schmais. was a'si^aff member of the President's Committee 
^and later of • the Community Action Program at the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 



gest a strategy for implementatdan* It is in this -connection 
that the Krayitz memo we quoted earlier takes on an added sig-r 
nificance; 'for it was Krayitz 's contention tiiat by instituting 
the measures he suggested, competence, in the sense of a com- 
mui^ilty facing its problems and doing something about them, 
might result. These measures, therefore, form a bridge between 
the focus on institutional change and the' focus on community 
competence. ' . . • 

« Opening Opportunities r \^ 

Closely associated with the theories or assumptions about 

K' 

institutional change as a way of overcoming poverty and- com-. 

munity competence* is the 'opportunity theory developed by Cldward 

' " " ' * » 

and Ohlin (1960) . Although based, primarily on an analysis, of 

delinquency and delinquent behavior , this theory had an enormous * 

ifnpact on the shaping of the anti-poverty program, largely 

through its influence ,on projects sponsore^d by the President's 

Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. This theory also provided 

thi=i theoretical underpinning* for Mobilization for Yputh, in New 

York City, which is often cited as the prototype community 

action program. , ('Mbynihan,- 1969) . , ^ . ^ • . 

Derived in part fxofti the work of Durkheim (1951) and Merton, 

who had elaborated on Durkheim' s concept of anomie (Merton, 1959) , 

tl>e -Central premises* of this theory can bdt summarized as. follows: 

\1. Most persons who participate in d'elinquent pat- 
" terns are fu#ly awar:e of the differences between^ 
' right and.wnong, between conventional behavior' 
and rule violating behavior • They understand 
the rules. 

Irl8 



2. 



Delinquency and conforma>ty generally result fronj 
the|same social conditions* Efforts to conform, 
to live up 'to social expectations/ ©ften result 
in profound strain and* frustration because the 
opportunities for conformity are not always / 
available • .^This may lead in turn to behavior ^ 
which violates social rules • The very act of 
reaching otit for socially approved goals under 
'conditions that preclude their legit/tmate 
achievement engender's strain • 



3* ^Delinquency ordinarily represents. a search for 
solAtions to problems of adjustments 



Ltlt 

1 



4* Muclji delinquent behavior is engendered because 
oppdrtunities for conformity are limited • 

In this theory., therefore, 

''DeJ-inquency •.. represents not a lack 'of moti- 
vation to conform,* but quite the opposite: The^ / 
desire to. meet spx:i5l expectations itself be- 
comes the source of delinquent' behavior , if the 
possibility of doing so " is ^limited or non- ^ 
existent • • . In order to reduce the incidence 
« of (delinquent behavior or to rehabilitate per--^ 
* ' • sons who* are already enmeshed in delinquent 

patterns, you must provide *the social and psy- 
chological resources that make conj^rmity pos- 
sible.". (Mobilization for Youth, 1961) • 

The difference jDetween this theory, or set of assumptions. 

and Durkheim's original concepts should be noted. Durkheim ^ 

emphasized "unlimited" and "unrealistic" goals., as the fol- 

lowing quotations sh6w. ' ^ • 

' "For if men are never satisfied with their position 
in the social hierarchy, if they 'are driven by 
unrealistic desires to improve their lot, in life,, 
then they may ceasfe to be bound by the prevailing 
rules *of the Society." (Durkheim, ftp.cit . , page 45). 

"One of the paradoxes - of s.ocial life is that the 
processes' by whi6h societies seek to ensure order 
sometimes results^in disorder.... Unlimited aspi- 
rations, Durkheim pointed -out, exert *an intense 
pressure towards disorder because they are, by 
definition, unachievable and thus constitute a y 
source of • uninterrupted agitation.' (ibid, page 82) 
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\ The rbason we mention* this is /that recently a numbter of 
influential social x:ritics have suggested that disadvantaged 
populations should moderate their goals and perhaps even remain 
sa1:isfied with what they have achieved.* Miller and Ratner. 
(op> cit . ) suiranarize the *^K?guments of this "group" as follows: 

1. There is nothing wrong with America that 
^lowerirng our aspirations won't solve. 

2. Th'^Lngs are much better than people think. 

• 3. ' Th^ people are at fault not the society. 

4.. Things will get worse if you try to make 

them better, » ' ^ ^ . 

It would appear that these propositions also derive from 

Durkheim, but lead in a direction vastly different from' the 

"opportunity theory." . ^ 

To return 'to the opportunity theory itself: Even more 
important than Durkheim's original cpncept of anomie was Merton* 
reformulation and the implications which Clov;ard and Ohlin drew 
from it^ To Merton, unrealistic or unlimited goals were not 
the central issue. More important was the relationship between 
goals which a society set for its participants and access to 
these goals. (Merton, 1957) Here Merton distinguishes between 
two features" of organized social life: the cultural structure 
and the social structure. The cultural structure consists, of /flL^ 
goals and norms commonly approved and towards v^hich men orient 

/ 

themselves; it also includes the approved ways in which, men 
reach out .for these goals. Th^ social structure, on the other 



* Among the critics are Edward Banfield and Nathan Glazer, 



hand^ consists of the patternea^^e^tsr^f^ ^re-^ 

people are involved; The dftvision bf people into social classes 
or strata according to wealth, power, or prestige is one important 



it is ourS/ in fact j-- and it is this 



type of social structure — 
that permits or I'ijmits accjess to the culturally determined goals, 

To put this in ^thev simplest possiJ:>le fashi^^n: An overarching 

. ' ^ /' ' 

American goaJ is guccess; we are all geared to^/ "making it." If 

legitimate access to this goal is,j3locked, people v/ill try to 

make it illegitXnsately . It is "n(ak'i»g it" that c6unts . . ^ 

As noted earlier, this theory" became the conceptual base on 

which the program of Mobilisation ^of Youth/was based. The aim of 

, the .program was '^opening opportunities." ' 

\ . ''The target for preventive^ action, thfen, should 

. be defined not as the individual or group that 
exhibits the ^delinquent pattern,- but as the^ 
. social setting that gives rise' to delinquency." 

"It is our view*, in other' words, that the major 
effort of chose who wish to eliminate delinquency 
'Should be directed to the reorganization of slum 
communities. . .the old structures which provided 
social control and avenues of social assent ars 
breaking down. Legitimate but functional sub- 
stitutes for these traditional structures must 
be developed if we are to stem the trend toward 
the violence and retreatism dmong adolescents 
in- urban slums. " (Cloward and Ohlin, op . cit . , 
I page 211) - * > 

The . implication of this approach is that the proper subject 

for treatment is not the individual, nor even the neighborhood 

where people live. - Rather, it' is the total social en<rironment 

which se.ts goals and then limits the opportunity to achieve 

them . 
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■ ■ ^ • ^ 

_Alj:haugh^propounde<^--basica±^ly "a^~^^ to explain/ and 



thv^s overcome delinquency, the Ohlin and Clowafd formulation 
exerted a powerful influence on other aspects of the anti- ' . 
poverty program* as well, particula;cly .the Conmiunity Action Pro- 
gram. In fact, the notion that what poor peopl^^ lacked was ' 
"opportunity" became an important theme" of the program* and many 
of its programmatic strategies wer^ 'aimed at providing them with 
opp6rtimities they had missed or to enable them to participate 
in the workings of society which heretofore ha<5' been closed to 
them. In this sense, the "opportunity theory" stands midway, be- 
tween a focus on, institutional change and the concept o'f re- 
alignment of power which we discuss below. 
Re-AlignmentC of Power 

A third approach to social structural change^ and no doubt 

th^ most controversial, focuses on the basic organization o.^ 
* •* 

society. I» 'this model, poverty is seen as "t^e result cf.power- 
lessifess by which is meant the inability of people to control or 
influence the decisions that affect their lives.'" In connection 
with poverty, the decisi.ons usually have to do with the control 
and distributioh of resources, either money, jobs, or services; 
or with plans and programs, * that^ determine how these resources 
are distributed. 

While the notion that peopl^^hould be involved in making 
'the decisic^as that affect their lives ^ is a cornerstone of demo- 
cratic idealogy, when people, particularly those who have no 
power, try to exercise^^ this right/ they frequently meet with J 
resistance and hostl$i,ty. To a large extent this is because,- 

*Note Titles: Equa^ Opportunity Act and Office of Economic 
Opportunity. ^ 
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rn our kind of society, power appears to be looked upon as a 
scarce commodity. It is* some tiding to acquire and then hoard* 
Consequently when people who lack power challenge thos^ who have, 
it frequently leads to confrontation and conflict.* As Williams 
and Evans (1969) have pointed out, power is a closely guarded 
commodity* " ^ * 

* It should be noted that this is not the way power is always ' 
defined in the literature on parent participation ii^child develop 
ment programs* Ira Gordon/ for. example, uses the phrase "parent 
power" in a somewhat unique fashipn* Although he recognizes 
other forms of power, bis concern is largely with the self-esteem^ 
parents feel when they realize how significantly they are in 
affecting the behavior of their children.. While this is a- form 
of power — any control over the behavior of others is a form of 
power — Gordon ^s notion seems closer to parental competence 
rather than to the. usual sense in which the word 'power is used. 
(Gordon, 1971) 

Many people have attributed the feelings pf hopelessness, 

fatalism, and apathy which are said to characterize the poor 

to their lacTc of control over their own destiny* Ryan, for 

example, notes that -pqwer "may be man^s most central concern." 

(Ryan, op * cit ♦ , page, 242) ' " ' 

"What he is ^ble to make happen by his own 
will ani? his own action determines the quality 
of hi$ life, indeed/ his very existence, nia 
belief in hris own ability to stay alive, to 

- . ■ ■ . .■ ~ 

* For an in'tee-re^ing insight into this problem see Gordon, 
1969, page 12. 
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" meet his 'basic needs, to mhke ^real at least 
some of his hopes, to nourish and raise his* 
children — these are a direct refrection of 
his perception of his own power in the world." 
(ibid.) 

• . Theories of power — what it is, who has it, how it is 
acquired and used ~ aboimd in the literature of social and 
political science. Floyd Hunter X1953) and C. Wi-ight Mills 
(1956) see ^ower organized in a hierarchical fashion, with 
ultimate power held at the top by a power jo^ite/ Arnold Rose, 
on the other hand, sees power as more diffuse. He feels there 
are a ni:iinber'of power centers each with its own elite manifesting 
"its power mainly within its own domain," (Rose, 1967) Regardless* 

m * ■> " » ' 

of how much these writers may disagree on how power is» organized 

• in the United States, for that is essentially what they are c^rguing 

about, they would probably all concur that compared to oth^r 

groups, the poor are relatively powerless. ^ ^ 

Whether or' not such abstract discussion of power influqpiced 

the framers of the poverty program is a moot point; no one knows, 

although it is possible that the pre-eminence of "Mills in the 

• ^ 
crucial years that shaped the program may -indeed have had some 

effect* What is more* likely, is that they were impressed by 

some practical applications of 'the "power of the poor" which, 

at that time,* were receiving considerable attention. 

In 1960, shortly before the foirmation of the President's 
r ' . . • 

Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and during the period when 

the Ford Foiondation' s Grey Areas projects were unden^ay , ' Saul - 

A.linsky,- the director of the Industrial Areas Foundation and * ■. 
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and the leading practitioner in" this field, ,was asked by some 

neighborhood leaders if he would 'help organize the Wpodlawn 

Area of Chicago.* Alinsky had already achieved some. notable 
* .V . 

^successes as an organiser and had a clearly articulated theory 

about power, powerlessnesSf and the poor. In Alinsky *s vitew, 

thef.e were only two sources of^ power money and organization. 

Since the- poor lack money, the«only way they could achieve y 

power was through organization. 

Alinsky also unders3:ood the\dif ficulties* of organizing 

a low income neighborhood.'^ Charlei^ Silberman, who helped bring 

Alinsky *s efforts tS the attention of ;the public quotes Alinsky 

as follows: < . ' . 

"The daily lives uf WdodJ.awn popple leaye 
them vi'th little energy -or e^'^usiasm for 
realizing principles from wh-uoh they_ them- . 
selves will derive liTttle practical henefit. 
They know that with their educational and' 
• economic handicaps they will be exceptions 
Vindeed if they can struggle, into a middle • 
class neighborhood or 'a v/hitje-coHar job-." 
(Silberman, 1964, pag'e 325) 

f ' ' ' 

' As Silberman notes, Alinsky *s basic organizational strategy 

' \ \ ' 
is hardly t^at'of "a conventional neighborhood organizer or 

group worker." ( ibid ) . 'Rather, his* approach is that of a 

trade-union organizer. He "appeals to the self -;interest of 

/ . * / 

the local residents and to their resentment and distrust of 

^ • V. 

the outside world, and he seeks out and develops a local indigent 
leadership." (ibid). His goal is not only to help the poor over 
come immediate adversity, but to help them build an organization 



* The actual orgajiizer of Woodlawn was Nicholas von Hoffman 
who now writes for the Washingtoji Post . 



that wields some clout. Only in this way, according to Alinsky,- 

will the poor be able to^'change the circumstances of their^lives. 

In Woodlav/n, he had considerable success. The organization he 

helped build not only stopped .the University of Chicago from 

expanding into the neighborhood, but: it wa?^ able to wrest n aerous 

concessions from the city^ government 'as well. • 

a " ' ^ " * 

Allnsky, of course,' is not a'lone in holding this view of power. 

Kenneth Clark,' the noted sociclegist and educator, who was an 

important force m the development of the anti-poverty program 

in Harlem holds (or held) similar views, as does JJerbert Cans, 

also a sociologist. Cans, however , has .doubts about its efficacy. 

His'concern is with the backlash that direct assaults on the holders 

c}j£ pov/er can engender, thotigh he agrees that the inequality in 



th^ distribution of power is, as Ryan puts it, "the crucial in- 
gredient iri Ainerica's problems." .(Ryan, op . cit . , page 241). ^ 

Other people-baVe'^criticized Alirisky for .different reasons. 
•They have pointed onb that he has had as many f ailures^^*^n organizing 
communities as he has had succ^?ses» In the final analysis, however 
the arguments about his appro achf have little to do with whether 
or not it works: apparently in some circumstances it does. Tjie 

h 

public pfolicy issue is whether or nc<jb it can be supported with 
public or even tax exempt funds. Here the answer has also becojtie 
clear: apparently not. ^s Harris and Reii> "^67) have pointed 
out and as has Moynihan (op. 'clt ) in another v^ay^ this is the one 
o£ the dilemmas of social reform. 



c. Implications for Early Childhood Programg ' o 

' -In a numberusf papers written over the last..few years, 
Robert Hess (1969y 3Q71) a npted child- psychologist who has been 
influential in the development of Head Start, has pointed out y 
the implications which various definitions of bhe causes of .j 
poverty\an'd lack of sch^ool readiness have for program d^elop- 
ment in the early childhood field. While Hess' uses an analytic 
framework that Ld somewhat different from ouy-s, his^ models can be 
related to, the theoretical crientatipns we have .discussed, 'This 
section is drawn practically ytrbatim'f rom his insights and 
-w^ks/ although we have re-ordered his 'material to accord with 

our previous discussion. • ^ . , 

• » * 

Deficit Models * ^ ' • ' ' ' 

- (1) The family is damaging : In this view, "the family i"s 
s^n as hindering rather* than, helping thte child' s_ growth. / Because 
of the child's traumatic, esteem- lowering expferiences within the 
home ,^ he passes a 'critical learning period' -. . . and later educa- 
tion cannot overcome this'def iciency . " (Hess, 1969, page 30) 

This definition suggests that intervention should take 
place very ejSrly in the child's life and directly into the family 
situation, ^^oponents of this model are likely also to urge that^ 
in some instances the child should be removed from th^ family." 
(Hess, 1969, page 30) 

(2) The family is deficient . In this model the educational 
institution and the family are seen as allies,, but the family is 
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viewed as weak or deficient and. incapable of h&ndling the 
child's early edtication. (Hess, 1969, page 34) . . Tb, overcome 
this problem, enrichment programs are necessary to provide ad- 
ditional experiences either^ because the family is so deprived 
it cannot adequately, help 'the child (the malnutrition model) 
or because the ^restricted environment in which the family lives 
has limited its experiences (under-developed resources model) ^ 
, "In other words, the child's culture may equip the child to func- 
tion within sub-cultui:;al limits but the school needs to intervene 
to develop broader capabilities that have not been encouraged." 
.(Hess, 1969, page 35). ' ' * ^ 

1 To address these problems, "the scftool should expand the 

I f ^ . • V 

chilj^d's knowledge of how to act e'f fectively* in i^e larger society 
,/an^7 attempts should be made to ^et the mother involved in the 
sch(!)ol's program and to. exp^-* her sphere of knowledge and in- . 
fluence, with the expectation that doing so will itiodify the 

9 

child's home environment." (op i cit . ) . 

(3) Cultural deprivation . In 'this. conceRtion, the low in— 
come child "has not had many of the experiences which confront a 
mi-ddle class -child* during/ his pre-school years and which help to 
prepare him for successful entry into the public schools.... Thus 
he is unable to- deal successfully with early school' tasks and 
finds himself getting farther and farther "behind in a 6umulative. 

9 

deficit- pttern. It is obvious that a conception pf this kind 

would lead to remediation programs for the. child and <to educational 

■ / • 

progra-ms for the moth'ers" (Hess, 1971, pages 274-5). / 



/ 



In -the opinion of many observers, this modeV describes a 

It is also borne out* by the 



certain category *of Head Starts 



MIDCO field research as reported in the iiri^l Technical \ 
Report / - 

(4>' Cultural dispari/i^ > The basid' assumption of the GUljtural 

~" I / ' ' ' 

disparity 'model is that /the patterns/ in social sub-cultures ^re 

opposed to the .dominant middle class value, ^system^ The school's 

orientation is ^toward planning for the future • There is an 

emphasis on abstract and objective discourse^ on learning < *j 

I 

own sake, on respect for the lav; and private property^/ civil j 

i 

obedience, reli^on and oh rules of propriety in sexual and ; 
verbal behavior. These values conflict with the social realities 

of the vernacular culture maintained in 'deprived' areas.' 

* - < , 

(Hess, 1969, pages 32-3). . • " . 

Hess is highly critical of this" formulation,^ as we were 
earlier ofvChilman's concept of the "culture of poverty" 
which this in part reflects. As Hess' notes , it is hardly an 
adequate description of the poor. As an in^rvention strategy,, 
therefore, he suggests that the' fapus be on the larger socieiiy 
ancl its values and-that "education ... accommodate to cultural 
pluralism and ... the curriculum ...^be adapted to include the 
need to^ transmit the communiry ' s culture to the'chi^^" (Hess, 
1971, page' 275). It should be pointed put, however, that^much 
of America *does not share He.9s's vxews . Althdugh changes have 
indeed taken place in educational insJtitutionS; the battle is , . 
far from won. , . * • 
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Social Structural Hbdel? * ' . * * - 

(1) ^ Inadequacy of ' sociar Institutions . Thi6 model relates 
to the one ^ above, but does not place the onus cqmpletely on the 
di^s advantaged; "the blame falls as much pi> ^the institutions 

of middle-class society. The children of poor households may 
ha'^e poor, learning patterns) little practice in abstraction, i 
and poor disciplines but it is also true that teachers pf ten , • 
are ignorant of the children's needs, have distorted perceptions 
of /Jche^tJ abilities, and lack the skills to tpach them, properly . " 
(Hess, 196?,^ page 32) ' 

Thii model suggests intervention strategies focrused on ^n- 
stitutional change. "The description of the problem changes 
from the 'culturally deprived child ^ to the* 'educationally rejected 
child' ... The emphasis on innovati^ve^programs is toward teacher 
training and retraining, toward Tncreasing the sensitivity of 
the teachers and their knowledge about the cljild's culture and 
his resources , on curriculum changes and mutual- communication 
between the community and the school. There is also a focus on 
the role of commui^ty persons 'as teaching personnel in the hope 
that greater participation will produce reform." (Hess, ^1971, 
page '275) ' - 

(2) The family/mediates environment . This model emphasizes 
why the families are defldient, father than how, and points the 
finger at th^ social system as •a whole ^nd emphasizes that the 
'"low status and powerlessness of poor families in modern societies 
limit the family 's 'influence. . For example^ .competition foif 
scarce resources helps keep the poor in poverty; th' lower class ^ 
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.individual. lacks alternatives for action- within the society; 

there'^^is discrimination .against ethnic. groups and _EP<3r^eople; 

/ . — ' •, ■ ■ * 

effort is often not related to reward." (Hess/ 1969, page 35) 

This definition relates to both the "opportunity theoiry""' 
and /'the realignment of power" v/hich we, discussed earlier. Inter- 
vention programs relative to this definition, therefore,, should 
foster community organization and involvemeYit in the schools in 
order to bring about fxmdamental changes in the system ;/iri* other 
V7ords' to ^redress the balance oif power. • ^ 

As noted earlier, we have fe-ordered Hess's material, but 
we do not feel we have done violence to his Dasic formulations. 
Our point has been merely to illustrate the implications of theory 
for practice. In the next two chapters we discuss the way these 
theories interacted with political and bureaucratic practice ^ . 
to produce first the war on poverty and^then Project Head Start. 
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Chapter 2 
The War on Poverty 



a. The Rediscovery of Poverty , 

One of the outstanding e'^ents of the nineteen sixties was 

* the rediscovery of poverty and its escalation into one of the 

\ 

^leading social issues in the decade • Not only did it become a 
topic for scrutiny and discussion, it also served as one of the 
organizing' principj.es for a spate of federal legislation,* Although 
it is difficult to attribute this development to a specific cause 
or causes, in retrospect it appears that several factors were 

'Significant in triggering this interest. 

' . One of these v/as the somewhat belated recognition tfiat the 
.composition of our major cities had changed. As a result of the 
mechanization of agriculture * and the ri^^e^of corporate farming, 
over twenty million rural residents abandoned or were driven from 
their farms. As Piven and Cloward/point o\;t, "this vast movement 
took place in less than three decades, between 1940 and 1966, 
marking it as one- of the- gre'atest mass dislocations in United States 
"history and ... comparable to the movement of twenty-two million 
immigrants to ^inerican shores between 1890 and 1930, .a period of 

four decades." (Piven and Clowa'rd, 1971, page 2:14) " - ' 

i 

*** The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act was 
- passed in 1961, the Community Mental Health Centers Act in 
1963, the Economic Opportunity Act in' 1^64, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in 1965 and the Demonstration 
Cities and' Metropolitan Development Act in 1966. In addition, 
there was a variety of civil rights legislation . < In one-way 
or another' each of these la\vs focused on the proTalems of the 
inner-city, of Blacks, and of deprivation and inequality . 



Although a majority of the^^e new/"iinmigrants" wero white, 
the Blacks were, as usual, over-represented. In 1940, for 
• example, only half of all Blacks lived in urban areas; in 1950,' 
the figure was 62 percent, in 1960^ 73 percent and by 1965, 
80 percent.* 

* • • 

It was not until the end of the fifties and the early sixties, 
however, that the situation came to be looked upon as critical. 
What appears to have stimulated' this awareness was the breakdown 
of sdcial^^ntrols , as evidenced by the rise of "^juvenile delin- 
quency, the ^increase in drug addiction, and an increase in serious 
crimes; massive unemployment — the rule of thvimb is that ^unemploy- 
ment among Blacks is usually^ ifwice the national rate, and unemploy- 
mept among young Blacks is four times as great; the extent to 
which young people in the inner-city*-were' dropping out of school; 
and the rise in welfare caseloads, female-headed households and 
' illegitimacy. (Piven and Cloward., op. cit . ^ pages 222-247). . 

Jffi many ways J this list of social problems sounds like a 
litany which hal been repeated for years. " The point to be made 
■ here, however, is that it shook the -^consciousness and complacency 
of the country. The prevailing view of the fifties was that poverty 
and its associated characteristies were a residual probleji that 
time and an expanding economy would solve. The fact that there 
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* ''Most of the Blacks settled in the larger urban areas of the 
No:ij;th as opposed to the whites who tended to migrate to 
smaller cities, towns and villages, and often within the same 
state where they werj?.. already living. Piven and Cloward, 0£. 
ext . , pages ' 214-215 
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were l^rge nvunbers of people whom "the affluent society" was by 



passir" came as something of a shock. 

Closely assiociated with tttese discoveries r was the growing un- 
rest and militancy .among the Blacks* With- the Supreme Co\irt decision 
of 1954, ordering the desegregation of schools, new energies were re- 
leased in both the North and the South, and expressed themselves 
in marches, sit-ins, other forms 'of confrontation, and significantly 
•because of television, with "the whole world 'watching. " , f * 

As Piven and Cloward point, out, there were differences here be- 
tween the North and the South/ In the South, the- issue was the 
caste arrangement of the social structure; in the North, it was dis- 
crimination in employment, housing and education. (Piven and Cloward, 
op.cit. , page 229) .^-^ A mdijor source of discontent in the North was 
' the urban renewal program v;hich became dubbed the "Negro removal 
program." In Baltimore, .Maryland, alone, over a ten year period be- 
ginning in 19^5^ 14,00 0 units of low rental housing were destroyed 
and an equal number of families, forced tc relocate to. .more expensive 
and frequently worses^uarters . (Piven and Cloward, .^.cit. ,^ page 287) 
Thus, one set of the events that stimulated interest in poverty 
was the situation of mifiorities, particularly Blacks, in the inner 
cities and the growth of civil rights activity. Another was the 
"visibility" given to poverty through several '^books that hak both' 
an intellectual and popular impaet^--' Although it is dangerous to 
credit any single book even a group of books wiph the sole re- 
sponsibility for this impact, there are two whion seem to stand 
out. ' . < , 
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The f irst^ was John Kenneth Galbraith'X The Affluent Society (1958) 

• < \ 

which drew attention, though not in those wo^s, to the "paradox 

of poverty in the midst of plenty -GalbraithXs basic point, and 

one whieh his title seems to have obscured is tliat the growing 

affluence 9f ouj: society was not sufficient to eliminate 

poverty. Because of the pattern of our industrial development, 

the rapid, advances in technology, and the requirements of our 

economy for greater and .ever more elaborate skills , , large portions 

of our population would be unable to benefit 'from our growing ^ 

wealth. This thesis was echoed a few years later by the Council 

. . ■ ■ ^ ■ . ■ 's, • ■ f r~ - 

of Economid Advisors in ii'-s Annual Report" for 1964, which noted 

that-"."., in the future, economic growth alone will provide re- 

lat'ively fewer escapes from poverty. Policy will havfe to be more 

sharply focused on the handicaps that deny the poor fair access 

to the expanding incomes of a growing economy." (Cater, 1968, 

page, lOS) . ' ' , ' 

The second, and possibly even more influential book was 

Michael Harrington's The Other America (1962), in which he argued 

that the poor had become i'nvisj^ble. "Even those who huddle in the 

cities have not bteen able to identify .themselves or their problems 

so that others will 'pay attention. Unlike earlier generations 

who couM aspire to break out, today's poor often inherit a 

d 

legacy handed down from. generation to generation.** (eater7~3.96 8, 

page, 106) * . • t 
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Although "the other America" ,and "the invisible poox" soon 
became catch phrases, there is reason to believe that the book, 
and its detailed marshalling of evidence, had an effect on the 
highest councils of government. President Kennedy, hiijpself, 
is said to have been impressed by its argument, with the result 
that the problems it addressed and a possible legislative response 
are said to have been the subject of the last cabinet meetioig he 
attended before his assassination.^ 

A. third event was far more mundane. In 1963, President Kennedy ^ 

was looking forward to his re-election* and both his legislative 

program and the economy were in trouble.. It had already been 

decided to recommend a taix cut: 

"But as Walter Heller^Chairman of the 
• * • Economic Advisors / began to look beyond 
the tax cut and ponder the inevitable 
downturn in the government's rate of 
spending for defense, space and' related 
activities, he recognized the cpmjDined 
advantages* of a broad attack on the 
deep-seated economic distress that 
economists describe as' "structural" (as 
distinguished from "Cyclical" ) and that H 
publicists' have labeled "pockets of 
poverty". (Cater, ori. cit . , page 102) 

Heller found a sympathetic audience in the President, who had 

^been njpyed by the poverty in Appalachia during his caiftpaign - 

^ and'had^pro^sed to do something '"about it. Thus it was on the 

^ night before he .left fpr Dallas that he "gave tentative assent 

- to Heller's request to proceed with a poverty program" (Cater, - 

op. ext. , page 102) . ' / \ 
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* President Kennedy was an inveterate doodler. Oh tfcat occasion, 
.he scribbled the word "poverw" over and over ^^-abaip on his 
note pad. • / ^ 
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President Johnson,, upon ass\iming the Presidency, and despite'' 
the fact that he .distrusted the Kfennedy "crowd" much as they ^is-\ 
trusted him, was persuaded to go ahead with the" effort. Accordingly, 
Heller began convassing the government for specific proposals. Ap- 
parently what he re.ceived was less than adeq^uate, at least as far 
as the Bureau of Budget (BOB) was concerned-;*, for, as reported by 
Sundquist, by mid-December, "the Bureau was still 'foundering' in 
search of a theme and a rationale that would distinguish the new 
legislation as dramatically as possible from all that had. gone be- 
fore." (Sundquist, 1969, page 21)' 

It was at this point that the BOB made what in retrospect ap- 
pears to have been a crucial move. It turned to David Hackett, who 
was both a close personal friend of Robert Kennedy and, at that time. 
Executive Director \Df the President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth. Crime, and asked him to submit a proposal. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the President's Committee 
was one of the significant influences on the anti-poverty p^^gram. 
Although a small program (altogether it was authorized only ten 
million dollars a year for a three-year period: Moynihan, op.cit. 
page 66') it had creates quite' a stir in both the Federal government 
and in the country. Impressed by Mobilization for Youth, it had pro- 
vided funds to a iiumber of communities., to, plan comprehensible -programs 
to combat juvenile delinquency. Then, on the basis of evaluation, 
and competition, it awarded action grants. - But even more important^ 
in elaborating its concept of comprehensiveness it required parti- 
cipating communities to develop a conceptual framework which, ^ 

* At that time, the Bureau of Budget played a key role in 
, coordinating new legislation. 
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-^theoretically at least, would focus the. programs on a set of 
testable assiimptions; devise an administrative structure that 
would coordinate all relevant new and existing programs in the 
community that related to its conceptual framework beam all 
programs "jn a. specific target area or areas; and involve all 
segments of the community, including public officials, private 
agencies, and target area residents in developing and operating 

the program. • • , 

While the President's Committee did not in all instances suc- 
ceed in meeting th.ese goals,* its ideal model, within cerj:ain 

limits,' was what later cam'e^to be called a Community Action Agency 

\ 

(CAA) ♦ In responding to the BOB request, it was this model that 
Hackett recommended • ' 

The BOB accepted the recommendation immediately, largely ac- 
cording to Moynihan, because of its emphasis on planning and 
coordination* Since "/T/rue coordination, especially at the 
pinnacle of the system in V7ashington, is difficult if not im- 
possible a number of the leading budget- examiners per- 
ceived /the possibilit^Z of doing it from the bottom." ( qp^c^t . , 



pages 78-79X 



"In the course of a single week in mid-December 
aid to community organizations was transformed form 
an incidental idea in the War on Poverty into the 
entire war.^ The Budget Bureau staff first assigned 
for trie purpqse 100 million dollars of the 500 , 
mi.llion that had been set aside in the budget to 
finance the anti-poverty legislation, but a few .days 
later they had committed the *whole amount. 



* She memorandum by Sanford Kravitz, quoted on pages 1-13,14 as 
well as Marfis and Rein, op.cit., page 135. 
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"Schultze*-had endorsed the idea to Budget 
. Director Kermit Gordon tvith a no-^e that* a 
better name than 'Development Corpora\icn* . 
was >^eeded* The phrase * Action .Program* * ^ v - 

. was . >und buried in Cannoft's* original V- 
memorandum; somebody put the word 'community* 
Xn front,- and the name was borr\.'" (Sundquist, _ ^ 
* ' , QP'^i^ * / pag^ 23) . ^ 

This giddiness did not last. Neither the participating agen- 
cies (almost all of ''the domestic agencies were involved) nor Sargent 

Shriver^who was brought in to stop the bXxreaucifStic wrangling/ 
accepted the BOB's plan/- One of the chief objections was tl^e stress 
that the Pr4sident's Committee placed on planning* It would' take 
too long to get the program off the ground, What the President 
wanted, as did Shriver, was action • Specifically, the President 
wanted to respond to the rising demands 'and the problems of - the 
Negroes,** In addition, there was concern about the basic* stra- 
tegy* The Department of Labor, for example, felt that the em- 
•phasis of ,tlie legislation should be on employment, not community 
^action. (Moynihan, op.cit . , pages xv, 99) ^ 

In -the endv the bill that was enacted had s"©hiething for 
everybody* "The Labor* Department's employment program became 
Title! The Budget Bureau|s community action programs became 
Title II.- And so on."* (Moynihan, op.cit*, pages xv-xvl) . 



* eharles Sqhultze and W?.lliam Cannon; both were staff members 
of the BOB. 'Note also, that Sundquist is not talking about 
the final outcome.' The Comniuriity Action Program never be- 
came the entire war on poverty. 

** For an interesting, if cynical, interpretation of what the 
political motives might have been, see Piven and Cloward,. 
fip.cit., pages 248-284. 
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Interestingly enough, during all this, there was little 
discussion of what was to becgme the most controversial feature 
of 'the law, ,the requi^rement for- "maximum feasible participation" 
of the .poor. Apparently the agencies were too busy divvying up the 
spoils arid protecting their respectiv: turfs to be concerned. It 
should also be noted that in the process, the coveted goal of 
coordinating programs at the top was all but abandoned. By legis- 
latively assi^rSing programs to different agencies (technically 
they wfere" delegated) , OEO was left only with the Job Corps, 
VI$TA,' and the CA#. Although the -law mandated that QEO coordi- 
nate the entire anti-poverty effort, it was never able to accom- 
plish 'this goal. ' - . 

b. The CAP an^ Participation of -the Poor 

As most people know, and as Lilliaa Rubin (1967) has documented, 
there is absolutely no congressional histor^.for the origin and 
insertion of the "maximum feasible participation" requirement 
'in the legislation.* Except for . brief and ambiguous reference 
by Robert Kennedy, it was not even discussed. 

Adam Yarmolinsky, a former Assistant Secretary of\)efense who 

served on the Task^ Force that developed the war on poverty, 

^- ■ 
credits Richard Boone, with inventing the phrase.** Which true 

■or not, is within the realm of possibility. (Ya^-iuolinsky , 1969). Boone 

was one of the .people, along with Kravitz who was greatly concerned 

I 



* The technicaL-language is contained in sec. 202 (a) (3) of S. 26,42^ 
and in the mA of 1964, which define/ a community action program 
as one "which is"* developeC , conducted, and administered with the 
maximum feasible participation of residents of the areas and 
members of thegroups served..." « 

** Moynihan is not sure. He thinks it might have been Frank 

Mankiewiz who, at that time was a Peace Corps Of f icial (Moynihaii, 
op.cit page'xvi^.) 
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about involving ppverty -a-rea residents in the planning and management 
of programs'. Their experience with the President's Committee 

as, well as their knowledge of the Ford Foundation projects had 

.convinced .them that the only way to make programs accountable' 

and relevant was to place consumers in key decision-making roles ^ 

(Boone, no date; Kravitz, 1969). • a 

* Moynijian, in trying to recollect the history of the CAP, sug- 
gests that*- the ph3^e ^as inserted into the legislation to pro- y 
tect the Negroes in the South. Under Title I, he felt where the 
programs wea.e categorical — Neighborhoc^d Youth Corps, Job Co^s — 
'Federal regulations 

"•...could easily enough ensure that they would have 
. ' • their shaire ... But what of community action, v/here 
' ' ^ local option would deteide 'how to spend the new Federal 
money? Inasmuch as the local white power structure 

.voul'd control the allocation of community action 
money, how could it be ensured that impoverished 

• Negroes would get something like a proportionate 
share?... 'A simple ddea ocQurred to someone present: 
why not include langijbge that would require the poor 
to participate, much -^s it was provided that o^her 
entitites should do so? Then, later, if in 'a given 
' • locale it became clear that Negroes were not sharing 
— that is*, participating — .Washington could inter- 
vene on grounds that the requirements of the legis- 
lation were not being met." (Moynihan, op.cit. 
pages 86-87,, see also Donovan, 19-67).*' 

In terms of the intent behind the "maximum feasible" require- 
inent/ltoynil^an waff les considerably. Atone point he seems to 
imply that some people may have had sinister motives: "Sub- 
sequently this phrase was taken to sanction a specif ic ■ theory* 
of social change, and there were those present in Washington at 
that time who would have drafted just such language wi-th pre- ^ 

* OEO, -or CAP, found it -difficult to enforce its guidelines. At 
one point,- over half of ""he Head Starts were out of compliance _ 
with. the civil rights laws. (Cahn,»and Cahn,, 196 1) 



cisely that object*" ( ibid ) * Another time, in x-eference to the 

President's QommitteG staff members, he notes: * ^ 

"They wished the poor to b^- involved in the 
program f 'but in- the interests of therapy - as ^ 
much as -anything else- . They wanted others 
also to become involved so that they too 
^?,vc'uld dare and in particular, they wanted to 
' involve .those who havf the ^ power to do some- 
^- tiling about the suffering and the poverty. 
It was as simple and decent as that." 
(Moynihan, op.cit . , page 70).** 

But this waffling illustrates one of Moynihan's essential 

ppints. No one knows for surte what the drafters intended by this , 

phrase, orrfc© put it another way, everyone involved may have known 

what he meant individually, bufc^Jthere was no overall consens.us nor 

even^ery much "discussion. In an article that preceded his con- ^ 

troversial book , Hoynihan posed this question directly: 

"What are , they (caps) supposed to do? Are 
they to make trouble- or prevent trouble? 
Create small controversies in order to 
avoid large conflicts- or engender ,as much \ 
conflict a^ they can? ""Hire the poor, in- ^ ^ 

volve the poor,' or be dominated by the * 
poor? Improve race relations or enhance 
racial pride? What is it .Washington wanted? 
The simple answer to these complicated ques- 
tions is that Washington wanted a great. many . ^ 
things that could not be simultaneously had." ^ 
(Moynihan, 1968) ' • . ' ' ^ 

Kramer, in his ".account of how 'iiteximum feasible-participation* 
of the poor ... was interpreted. in five San Francisco bay area 
communities" is concerned with a similar problem. His book is 



* The specific theory was presumably Ohlin and Cloward's 
' ^ "opportuiiity theory." 

** * Kravitz says that therapy was furthest from his mind. (Interview) 



"an analysis of some of the consequences of an innovative but 

■* I . 4 

ambiguous social policy and, on another level, of an attempt 

by ^rari-ous groups to translate social and pplitical ideologies 

into action." ' (Kramer, 1969, page 11) 

The ambiguities are reflected in statements by other people 

A. 

as well, many of whom were directly involved in the development 
of the CAP. To Adam Yarmolinsky, for example, "maximum feasible 
participation" meant merely giving poor people jobs in the local 

programs. . ^ , » 

•I... was thought of simply as the process of ^ 
encouraging the residents of poverty are^ to 
' take part in the work oJE community action pro- 
grams, and to perform* a number of jobs that might 
otherwise be performed by professional social 

workers." (Yarmolinsky , op.cit., page, 35) 

\ — 

.To Sanford Kravitz: • ^ 

- J . ^ . 

"The clear intent was to substantially increase 
resident participation in program development 
and in the administration of programs at .the 
neighborhood level." (Kravitz, ®P^£it., page 61) 

To John Wofford: 

"It represented, at a minimum, an attempt to 
deal with the condition of * power les snes s * ^that 
characterized the poor ... to the extent feasible 
in the local community, this sense of powerless- 
ness was to be changed by giving representatives 
of the poor some real power in the development 
and. conduct of programs designed to assist them- 
selves." (Wofford, 1969) 

* 

And so, on. 

James SQndquist/ in summing up the controversy suggests that 
the seemingly endless discussions on "what did he mean by that?" 
.will get bne no-where. He noteS that the drafters, or at least 
* some .of them, may have had many .things in mind. At the time the 
legislation was being constructed there were, three distinct . 
strategies of reform being tested. (Harris, 1964) 



1. The Ford Foundation Projects , These sought to ' 
work -through existing institutions with the hope 
that they would be influenced to change through 
the process <>f coordinated planning. 

2. ^ The Mobilization ^ for Youth Prototype . This went 

behind the power structure in order to organize 
the poor to assert and defend their own interests , 
although It also ran an extensive service program. 

f • ^ 

3. The President's Committee on Juvenile DeLinquqncy . 
These projects ejnphasized the application of 'know- 
ledge through comprehensive planning. 

Accofdin'g to Sundq\itst, "The planners of the President's - 

Community Action Program did not choose among the divergent stra- 

tegies; insofar -as they recognized* the divergence, they re cog- . 

nizedjt also, that no one pattern would fit all communities." 

(SundqUist, 1969,, page 24) 

Siindquist also maftitains that the approach by the drafters of 

the legislation was frank^and honest and" that the 'language was 

clear. . 



"Anybody who pondered for more than a 
moment the implications of maximum parti- 
cipation in program development and ad- 
I ministration would be bound to envision 

poor people on board of jdirectors of Community 
Action Agencies and as administrators or 
programs ... Furthermore, if the poor^were 
capable of sub-prof es^sional d^uties, that was. 
all to the good, and if they were capable of * 
, exercising power — well, more power to them.^^ 
(Surrdquist, 1969, page 238) 

Moynihan would probably disagree. If one may Ue so bold as 

tg^ummarize his views (it is not easy) , they go something like 

this: (1) Federal laws should spell out in specific details 



what a program -is supposed to do and how it is supposed to do 
it; thus his seeming predilection for categorical- progra o. 

I 

(2) Although he appears to be sympathetic towards the poo'r, they ^ 
are too unstable' to be trusted. C3) What the Congress intended 
was for the Community Action Program to provide the poor with 
services. ' (4) The Federal government has no business sponsoring 
or supporting social action programis which lead to confrontation. 
(5) Social scientists should study the "hidden. processes" of 
society, not tamper with £hem.* — ' . 

In the final analysis/ his basic complaint is that the Federal 

- ^- . \ 

government cannot control a program that is based -on local initia- 



tive, and since the Community Action Program, with its mandate for 

"maximum feasible participation"^ of the poor, went far beyond any 

conceivable' intent of tlie Congress, it could ^only end disastrously 

* 

Specifically, he is critical of the militant social action efforts. 

in which some local community action agencies engaged, since it 

seems tp have turned the "establishment" including the mayors, 

the President,^ and even'^the Congress^against the program. 

If we have not set up a straw man, it is possible to counter 

» 

'some of these assertions, except of course, thoce that represent 
his Ejersonal biases. First, as to services: a study by Stephen 
Rose found that in the CAP as a whole, 94 percent of the projects 
were oriented towards "clinical, rehabitative, or remedial 
seirvices." (Rose, 1970 J Howard Hallman who* reviewed 



* This clearlyv is an interpretation. It is based/ however, 
^ on a- close reading of his book. 
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the program for the Sub-pCoinmittee on Poverty of the Conunittee on 

Education an J Labor, came to a similar conclusion: CAP "appears 

primarily to have been a new kind of service program/^ : 

As for militant social action, that appears to have occurred 

in no more than a handful of community action agencies ♦ Again 

to quote Hallman: . 

"Except for a very small number of communities, 
the Community Action Program does not 'involve a 
a predominate commitment to* the strategy of 
g'iving power to the poor, of deliberate con- 
frontation \iith established powei;s / of purpose- 
fully created ' conflict • . This is a stere^otype 
placed on CAP in its' early days by a faw articu- 
late advocates of i^.is approach and echoed 
ever since by jour^lists, who have not examined 
V7hat is actually doing on^ Yet, this approach 
is found only San Francisco, Syracuse, and 
Newark of the thirty-five communities studied. 
All three were included in the. sample because of 
the^ controversy surrounding them, but this 
writer does not know of any other communities 
where this approach predominates." (Quoted in Lane, 
no date, page 5) ** 

Jonathan Lane who is currently assessing the CAP experience 

generally agrees with him. He notes, however, that many ^ - 

"became arenas in which conflict took place." ( ibid ) Bu^ that-as 

we indicate shortly is another matter. Lane goes on to say: 

> 

■ 

Roland Warren", who evaluated the Model Cities program noted 
the same thing: "They all seem to have defined problems 
immediately in terms of a lack of sufficient agency services- 
with the predictable result that the p;rfogram proposed was for 
more agency services. " (Warren, 1971)^ 

** Mobilization for Youth, which Moynihan uses as a prototype 
was, in. the word of Jonathan Lane, "tamed" in 1965. 
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"Probably in very few places did this conflict 
represent a major political threat to the lo- 
cal governing coalition /But/ there are 
examples of various degrees of conflict . 
Baltimore would fit Moynihan's vision, though 
that Agency itself was not taken over by a 
"power to the poor" philosophy • It provided 
an arena of conflict by which blacks got into 
the political system in general. Kansas City ^ 
was also involved in^ bitter conflict. Ef- 
fectiveness in Kansas City seems to have been 
low, because .the CAP there was not in the "big 
game^ of city politic as Baltimore. Other 
ageftqiies never Jiad a se^aring conflicts Examples 
here veach quite different) are Atlanta, Seattle, 
^Austin and San Diego • Some of these did have 
" some , vigorous "social bargaining" which probably 
involved more or less abrasiveness — not always^ 
' in .middle-class style — but that, as Hallman 
says,'is the process through which democracy 
solves many problems' ♦" (Lane, op.'cit . / pages 5-6) 

As Lane notes, in many communities, CAA's did become " arenas 
in which conflict took place." To a large extent,, however, this 
was a result of a lack of* "maximum feasible participation" not 
because of it. . 

^One of the difficulties in the early days of OEO w^s-esuib- 
lishing broad-based community action .agencies The central, 
problem in all of them was the reluctance on the part of what has 
come to be called "the establishment" to include significant re- 
presentation of the poor and the ethnic minorities on their 
Boards. In many cases, therefore, the confrontations had more to 



do with battles lost than won. It is. true, of course/ that in 



time, as the poo:!' and minorities became organized, they become 
more savvy and learned how to press their demands, even, in 
some instances, unto victory.* But -that;, presumably is one of 
the things that is meant by institutional change. It is standard 
operating procedure in American politics and is the way minorities 
have always become assimilated tp the larger society. / 

actuality, however, there appears tjL haue been less, con- 
flict than many people have assumed/ Appai^ntly, also, there was 
little fundamental change. At the end of threfe^ years effort (i.e. , 
by 1967), Kravitz, for example, felt that the CT^'s had accom- 
plished very little in this regard* 

y "The random prograih efforts of ^he Community 

Action agency have generally had little ef- 
fect on the large bureaucratic health, 
g welfare, education "and employment structures 

that receive tlie bulk of their resources in- 
dependently of OEO." (Kravitz, op.ci^. /'p. 66) 

In the end, the real .^oblem with the- CAA's uay be that in 
terms of really benefiting the poor and doing something about 
the "paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty^" there was not 
enough emphasis on institutional change and too much emphasis on 
changing people. For as Rose has shown (op.cit.)^ the CAA's re- 
mained rooted to a services strategy and v;hat we defined in the 
previous chapter as the individual deficit model. The "mis- 
understanding" may be..notrSO much about '"maximum feasible par- 
ticipation" as it is about poverty itself. ■ \ 



* For a cynical view of some of 'these' strategies see Tom Wolfe 
C1971) • For a radical perspective see Piven and 
Cloward, op .ci * . 
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Robert Hess made a similar point a few years ago with re- 
gard to Head Start: 

"The influence the family exerts on the 
child is a result of many pressures, 
that originate in the conditions of 
society. Perhaps changes within the ^ 
family, if they can be effected despit^ 
conflicting pressures, can in the long 
run produce changes in the social and 
culturajL environment. But it should be . * 
recognized, that changes in the family may ' 
be 'difficult to bring about unless they ' , 

are supported^ by progreuns of wider social / 
and .economic reform," (He3S/ 1969v page 43) // 

* ' ^ I' 

-In the"-' next chapter, we discuss how these various stresses 
and foonnulations were worTced out in Hnad Start, 
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Chapter 3 

' The Development of Parent Participation in Head Start 



/ 

/ 



/ 



,/■ ■• . • , • 

/ a. Origins .of Head Start 

i 

Like many of ±he early anti-poverty efforts, iHead Start was 
the result of a crash effort on the part of the program planners 



at the 6f f ice| of Economic Opportunity . According to Mary Ann 
Beattie, who/h-as written a history of the program, the idea for 
the progrart was suggested by Dr. Jerome Bruner of Harvard Uni- 



versity ^during an informal discussion with Sargent -Shriver, the 
director of the agency. The notion that Dr, Bruner put forth 
was /that OEO should sponsor a program to prepare disadvantaged 
^hildren from low-income families for entry into school. (Beattie, 
no date, mss.) 

It is likely that a number of factors contributed both -to 

Dr. Bruner *s recommendation and Sargent Shi;iver's eager acceptance, 

of it. E*or one thing. Dr. Bruner v/as (and is) a distinguished 

psychologist whose cakeer interests focus on^the development and 

grov7th of children. Secondly, studies had already shown that 

children from poverty backgrounds entered school with certain 

drawbacks: the^ did not measure up to the Schools' expectations 

of them and tended thereafter to steadiJy fall behind. And 

finally, there was a feeling that early intervention v;as bne way 

of breaking the "cycle of poverty" so that it was not transmitted 
If 

from. one generation to the next. 
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From the outset, therefore ,\and subsequent events enforce 
this impression, Head Start was rooted primarily in .what we 
have previously described as the personal deficit theory of ^7 
poverty. Although these deficits arose from deprivation, they 
were perceived as dcrficits nonetheless. 

r 

As a number of observers, 'many of whom were involved in 
the creation of Head Start/ point out, however, there were 
other considerations as well. According to feeattie, one of 
these was the desire i:o create a vehi/cle through which a 



large number of college trained women could be. utilized as 
volunte^r^ in the national anti-poverty effort. (Beat;tie , op. 
cit .) This probably reflected Shriver's interest in volunV 
tarism and his recent experiences* with the Peace Corps, of 
which at. that, tijne he was also director. But there were ] 
also more specific political considerations. 

As is well known, the anti-poverty program was contro- 
versial almost from its inception. It was attacked from both 
the lefl- and thje right. To Saul Alinsky, for example, the 
program was a '"piece of political porngraphy" whose intention 
was to Undercut organizations of poor people which were then 
in the process of formation ( Alinsky,. 1968 , pp. 171-179) . 
To others, it was an attempt to def Igct ,the energies of the 
civil rights movement into a system that could only* weaken' 
and moderate their efforts. To much of the South\ on the 
other hand, it was a way of moving towards further* racial m-^ 



J 
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tegration, while to many mayors, it was a way. of weakening their 
control over city government by funding programs to agencies and 
organizations o^jjer which they had very little to say. From this 
perspective/ Head Start was a way of overcoming these objections ♦ 
According to Polly Greenberg, it was a "political -play to wedc}e 
the newly forming poverty program into the tough heart of the ^ 
American public." (Greenberg, mss. no'date,).. 

Wliatever the motives, it soon became clear at OEO that some 
sort of program for young children was to bd mounted. Events there- 
after 'moved rather swiftly. 

Following his conversation with t)r^ Bruner, Shriver asked 
Richard Boone, a top official of the Community ^Action Program, to 
call together appropriate staff members and experts in early child- 
hood education and child development to discuss the possible pro- 
gram. Although the basic policy question- at^ the meeting was J 

9 

whetner or not to invest a sizeable portion of CAP funds in a pro- 
gram for pre-^school children, several participants recall thc^t the 
discussion was heavily weighted with research-oriented questions. 
The major concern was whether or not a high-quality program could 
be quickly and chfeaply produced on a mas*^* scale .* There was some 
discussion of parent roies in the program, as aides or volunteers 
in the classroom, and about the importance of teaching them how to 
be parents, but hardly cgmy discussion about the brbader objectives 
of the Community Action Program. ' If this was addressed at all, it 
was in the context of the possible effects that a high quality pro- 
gram might have on the American educational system as a whole. 

In recalling that meeting, Sanford Kravitz had this to say: 

"It ^seemed to me that the experts from the , 
early childhood field had little experience 

in dealing with poor people. This group of 

* j^^^^^riginal cost was estimated at $140 pgj- child for the summer 



researchers prii^arily had theiif experieifce \^ 
with middle-class nursery -schools and the ^ 
only model for parent pai.. ^ipation which 
they were familiar with was that of the; " * 
.parent as a copperator in the co-op nursery' 
school movement, essentially a middle-clCss i 
development • " (Interview) * » 

Kravitz 'also noted that there was little discussion aboat 
the Lind of theoretical orientation the program would tske., ^ "I 
think the commitme^ at that point .••"was clearly to cultural . 
enrichment — essentially a deficit model or 'culture of poverty' 
orientation." (ibidj 

The meeting ended with a split jte; ,only half of the 
experts felt that the program should be fielded. This was com- 
municated to Shriver who, accordirtg to Kravitz, decided that 

» 

"a -fifty-fifty split was pretty good odds/' (ibid) and a decision 
was made to move ahead. ' 

It was shortly thereafter, at the end of October 1964, that 
Polly Greenberg- recalls writing the first paper on what: was to 
develop into Project Head Start. Originally, the program was. 
meant to be a medical-dental-nutritional program, but in her 
papej: she suggested that a nursery school/child development com- 
ponent be added; and that jobs' for parents be included in the 
program. (Interview)' .The latter was of particular interest to. 
Richard Boone, one of ttie more ardent anti-poverty warriors, who 
was pursuing the notion of using paraprofessionals * in all anti- 
poverty programs. ^. n 
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It is important to point out that, at this juncture* at - 
least/ Head Start vas not bei-^ng thought of as a conmiunity action 
program in the social^action sense. • A3;though its funds were to 
come from "resources allocated to the CAP, it was conceived more 
-as an activity, a new kind of service program, that might benefit 



ch 



ildren and also help take -the '^eat'off the h^rely viable CAAs . 



In addition, since many CAAs^we:re having difficulty in getting 

• i 

organized, it was looke^ upon as a way of giving the national 
anti-poverty effect " vj^sibility . Who could fault helping poor 

X 

kids? 

. The first official memorandum that called for the e%tablish- 
ment of a Head Start type program .appeared on November 18, 196-4, 
over the signature of Jack Conway, who was then the Deputy Di- 
rector of GEO. The title of the memoraridum was "Operation 
Buildup — School readiness for up to 500,000 young children 
from poor families Still oriented to the deficit' model, the 
memorandum listed the liandicaps of poor children which' the pro- 
grams were to addjuess: health and nutrition, verba J skills and 
critical limitations in early life experience. 

This memo was also the first document to suggest that 
an eight-week summer program hr viewed as the inauguration of a 
continuing program. Apparently this memorandum gave rise to con- 
siderable criticism both within the CAP complex in OEO as well 
as among the CAAs. According to'Beattie, there was reluctance 
, on the part of some of the CAP staff to endorse or support a * 
program that, initially at least, would serve more than 1^,000 
children. l " ' 
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"There was a feeling that a* larger Head St;a\rt 
' program would seriously hamper other Community 
Action Programs planned^ for the fiscal year 
1965 since the Community Acrion Agency funds \ 
would be infringed upon; ' There was the addedx 
fear "that a large Head Start program in the , 
summer of 1965 would create a precedent for • 
followup programs that would curtail other 
programs and activities sponsored through 
Community Action*". (Beattie, op. cit . ) 

As subsequent events show, -thes^ fears were, from' the 

• / 

/ ' 

point of view, justified. .According to Kravitz: 

"CAP agencies both on the fedex^l^^^d 
• ^ local levels found themselves being taxed 
\' . for their Head, Start programs.. ^This 

meant that they were told that they had 
t' meet cer*^aih k-inds of\quotas and it , 
, .became a cjrazy business* Head Start very 
quickly became so politically sexy and / 
• non-controversial- that Shriver decided to 
push It extremely hard* This meant thajS& 
with a limited amount of funds that were 
allocated to Title 11 there was only one 
way that we» could get this money in -order " \ 
to expand the Head Start ^program. Ob^viously, 
the money had to come from other Communit; 
^Action activities . " - " ^ ' 

"cap agency staff members resented this kind 
of national '-program direction. There were a^ 
number ">f- othe'r types of national programs 
which the staff felt were desperate'] y needed 
and\the emphasis^ on Head Ctart was an infringe- ^ 
ment both' on the local autonomy in terms of 
def inition^ of their own needs and also in 
terms of a natiojial emphasis." (Interview) 
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The above chart indica^tes the growth of Head Start both in terms of 
budget and number of children served. Because of the lack of. money for ex- 
pansion of domestic programs, Head Start more or less "stabilized" in 1970. 
At the ^ame time, the- total number of children served decreased due to 
inflation and increased program costs (salaries etc.) as veil as q move 
from part-day to full-day programs. At "the same time, however , it should 
be noted that virtually half of the Community Action budget is allocated 
to Head Start. If nothing else, this attests to the importance of Head^ 
Start to the Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Office of Ecc^omic 
Oppoirtunity itself. ■ ^ ' ^ 




There was also resistance to the idea of'-'a ^'packaged 

program" since this seeme'c^ to contradict the, notion that 

programs should be locally planned^^and initiated. According ^ 

to Mitchell Gin^burg, who was a meinber of the Head Start 

Professional Advisory Coirimittee: » 

"There was concern in OEO right up to the 
highest level with. Shriver on the question 
of to wnat extent there should be mandated 
substantive programs that were packaged * 
for everybody and to what extent there 
should be the kind of community participation 
which might potentially lead^to a great deal 
» r ^ of program variation." (Interviev;) 

♦ 

Possibly as a result of this resistance, another memorandum 

was issued .by. ^Conway -on December 17, 1964. By this time the 

name for the program had been decided upon. The Title of 

^this second memorandum was: "Project Head Stuart*— A 

Program for Disadvantaged Children Before they Enter School." 

In this memoranjium irhe ^[^1 of the program was set at 100,000 

four and five y^r olds in' 200 300 communitier. across the, 

nation. There was also some clarification in the merrtoran'^um 

as to how the communities would be chosen. Three criteria' 

were mentioned: - * ^ 

o Those which show concrete evidence that 
parents want^and will aaifticipate in the 
programs . ^ ^ ^ 

" * o Those that show* potential -for developing 

quality :)rograms • o . ; 

♦ * 

i 

o Those which need help most. ^ 



* Judah Drob, now at the Department of Labor is j;requently * 
credited with naming the program at one of Shrive;r:*s famous 
late night sessions. i 
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';'hus the -concept of parent choice ' (decision-making) and 
parent involvement was articulated at a Very early point in the 
history of the program, a victory it would seem for the CAP 
people who were arguinc^ f or this concept. , ^ 

Wheli this second memorandum was submitted t6 Sargent 
Shriver, the staff was given the green light to go ahead. A 
massive public relations Effort, was mounted.: Beattie describes 
the highly organized^-ef f ort that was de to contact significant 
officials in every loc^l community across the nation. This in- 
eluded mayors,, city managers, county officials, welfare, school 
and health officials, and .heads of community action agencies, 
among others. , ' ... 



"To all of these a letter was sent over 
Mr. Shriver 's signature inviting them ^ 
to participate in Head Start and enclosing-- 
a card on which they.could indicate their 
interest. To mount this operation, con- 
tracts were made'with almost every mailing 
house- on the" east coast to provide dixect 
m'ail services." (Beattie, op.cit .) 

Mrs. Johnson, the wife- of the President, 'lent .herself in 

a major fcjshion to the massive public relations effort;- and 

■wives of legislators "close. to the administration worked at 

•making perjsonal *E^one . calls to mayors in their home states, 

i • . ■ ■» 

'-ucouraqiiig them to develop Head" Start programs and submit 

i ' : 

funding applicant ions. ^ 

The response was so great that it soon becan - clear that 
there vou^d be no way to keep the program at the level of , 
100,000 children. Ve>:y quickly the goal became 300 ,000 and 
finally 500, 000- When a tally was made at the .'end of the fijrst 
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summer program, it was found that . 561 ,000. children had 

actually been served. 

Kravitz, who had some doubts about the possibility of 

mounting a program of this size, credits Jule Sugarman, 

Boone's Deputy for Adminiatration arid whp was named by 

Boone a^ the key staff member to organize Head Start. In 

Kr'avitz * & v/ords : 

"Jule Sugarman deserves credit for the 
administrative and oi^anizatibnal capacity 
to produce what I believe to be probably 
^ one of the most significant 'phenomena of 

^ . administrative and social organization of 
the century." (Interview^. • ^ 

Thus despite misgivings and confusion, within the .space 

of about' six months. Head Start was off and running. 

b. The Cooke Memorandum 

In addition to suggesting che scale and nattire of the 

program, the fnemorandum which was ♦finally sent to Shriver over 

the sig^nature of Jack Conway, called foj: the establishment ' 

of a ^'n^tional advisory committeq-tof informed private citizens 

The original committee consisted of: 

1 Dr. George B. Brain, Dean, School of Education, 
Washington State .University . - • • ' 

< Dr. u'rie'Bronfenbrenner , Social Psychologist, 

Cornell University Department of" Child Development. 

Dr. Mamie Phipps "Clark Executive Director, 
Norths.ide Center for Child Development, New 
York City. 

• - Dr. Edward P. Crump. Professor of Pediatrics, 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee.- 
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Dr. Edward Davens , Coiimissioner , Marylarfd 
\ ^ State Health Department. 

Dr. Mitchell !• Ginsburfe, Associate Dean, 
Columbia University School of Social Work. 

Dr. James L. Kymes, Jr . I ' Prof essor of Edu- 
cation, Early Childhood/ Education Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 

Sister Jacquelyn, President, Webster Col- 
lege , St, Lquis, Missouri . 

Mrs. Mary King Kneedler, Nurse, Assistant 
Professor, Development Evaluation Center, . 
West ' Carolina^ College , North Carol< ina . 

Dr. Reginald S. Lourie, Director, Depart-' 
ment of Psychiatry, Chi],drens Hospital, 
Washington, D . C. 

John H. Niemeyer, President, Bank Street 
College of Education, New York City. 

Dr. Myron E. Wegman, Dean University of 
Michigan Schoo^^e-f Pulplic Health. 

Dx. Edward Zigler, Chairman, Child Develop- 
ment Program, Department of Psychology^ 
Yale University. ^ 

As can be seen the advisory committee was heavily weigh u-gi^^ 

with psychologists, educators and people whose orientation 

was towards problems in child deve lopm ent rather than towards 

problem^^ in community action. 
* To chair the committee,' Shriver appointed Dr. Robert Cooke, 

'Chief of Pediatrics at Johns Hopkins. The choice of Dr. Cooke 

was probably conditioned partly by the fact that Shriver; 

well as the program staff, wanted to make ^re that the program 

was not controlled by the earl} childhood /educators . The chief 

reason for this appears to have been a desire to make sure that 

it did, not become, in the words of Polly Greenberg a -"downward 
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extension of public schpolsv" In fact, "it had been with reluc- 
tance that the experts had declared school systems eligible to 
run Head Start programs at' all." (Grecnberg, 1969, p. 6) 

The initial functions, of the 'Advisory Committee, were to 
give structure. to the program, to establish a budget, and to 
secure a director. It was this committee that established 
the cost of the summer program $140 per chilc^but later 
ubped to $170 — and prevailed upom Dr . Julius Richmond, at 
that time Chairman of Pediatrics dn^/Acting Dean of the Up- 
State Medical Center in Syracuse, New* York to becbfne the di- 
rector of the program. Inasmuch' as Dr. Richmond was also 
vice president of the Child Welfare League, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the local CAP agency in Syracuse, 
he could by reputation as well as experience, relate to a 
nvimber of constituencies. 

'As Prdgrajn .Director, Dr. Richmond worked c^-psely with 
Mr. Shriver and was responsible particularly for establishing 
relationships with the various professional organizations 
(educational, medical , welfare, etc.), involved in getting 
Jlead Start on the way. The actual administration of the 
program and the inter-governmental relationships were assigned 
to Jule Sugarman, including the major task of "processing grant 
applipations . 

In addition to its initial administrative responsibilities, 
the Advisory. Committee also produced the first set of official 



guidelines for Project Head Start 'Known, popularly/ as 

the "Cooke Memo"* this document - remained the only official 

statement of Head Statt policy and goals until 1967 when ■ 

^ M.anual 61J08--1 "Head Start Development Program: ' A Manual 

of Policies and Instructions," was issued by 0E0» 

' ' In .line with what had beqome conventional thinking by 

this time, the Cooke memorandum, in terms of theoretical 

^'orientation, reflected the dfefi9it concept arising- from . 

the "culture of pov.erty/' Its opening statement is unequivocal 

''For the child of poverty there are clearly 
• - observable deficiencies in the processes 
of the foundation for a pattern of failure 
^nd thus a pattern ^bf poverty thrqughoXit 
/ • 'the ^child's entire' ^kfe»" 

^ The memo 'spelled out the Specific objeotfVes of He'ad Start 
. as f o' lows : 

o Improving the child's physical health and 
physical- ability • 

o Helping the emotional and social development 
of the child 'by encour-aging/self-conf idence , 
'spontaniety , curiosity , anil' self-discipline . 

o Improving the child's mental processes and skills 
With particular attention to conceptual and 
verbal skills^ 

o Establishing patterns and expectations of suc- 
cess for -the- child which will create a climate 
of confidence for his future learning .effort. 

* 

o Increasing the child's capacity €b relate posi- 
tively to family members and others while at the 
same time strengthening the family's ability to 
'relate positively to the child 'and his problems. 

* The official title of the memorar/dum is "Recommeijdati ons 
for a Head Start Program by a Panel of Experts," chaired 
by Dr. Robert Cooke, John Hopkinc University, February 19, 
1965. 
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o ' Oeveloping in the child and his family a respon- 
sible attitude toward society and fostering -con- 
structive opportunities for society to work to'- 
gether with the poor in solving their problems. 

o Increasing the sense of dignity and self-^worth • 
within the child and his family • 

The first four of these objectives relate solely to the 
child; the other three, however, are somewhat more ambiguous • 
Willie they also relate to the child, they mention his family, 
and. the last two objectives at least, open the door for a de- 
cision-making role for parents.-* ^ • 

It is within these last two objectives that the » rationale 

for -the parent participation program seems to reside although' 

s 

clearly they'^are not couched in community action language* In 

fact it is doubtful that 'the Advisory Committee, or most of 

it, had dynamic conception Qf community action in mind. For 

when 'details as to possible parent" roles were spelled out, 

they focused primarily on the parent as learner or as 

friendly counselors and guides, 

• "Parent participation programs ' should be designed 
, as to: 

1. Assist in planning the program of the center, 
its hours, location, program, etc. 

2. Help in acquainting the neighborhood 
with the services- for children. 

3. Deepen understanding on the part of the 
center's profession^-l-staff of the life 
of the neighborhopd. 

. • 4. Participate in the parent participation 

program of the center which shcld in part 
• help parents deal with tho general and 
specific piroblems of child-rearing arid 
' ho^emaking. 
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5. Provide supervision for other children of 
/parents who ,are assisting- in the center or 

are- visiting €he center as part of a parent ^ 

ec a'cation prpgram. ' ' ' • * 

6, Fill many of the non-prof essional ,sub-pro- 
• f essional, 'and- semi-pro'f essional roles ne- 
cessary for acomplishirig the above purposes 
and for the general conduct of the program 
such as: ' 

a. teacher aid^ for: 

1. liaison with parents,* 

2. escorting children to and from 
the center, 

3. conducting r^all. groups of three \ 
to fiv^ children on. trips, 

4. ' adding specialj.zed skills liH© 

- , ^ sinking-? playing musical instru- 

ments , painting , 

5. general assistance, 

b. constructing and repairing equipment , toys , etc. 

c • maintenance . 

d. cooking and serving food. 
^ In reading. this memo today, it seems obvious that parents 
were conceived of as adjuncts to the prorram not as central 
tojit. They were to provide extra_ pairs of hands, in order to 
relieve the Head Start teachers ol certain duties,, mucli as 
teadhers' ^ides frequently came to be used in the school system. 
Their specxdlized knowledge, as in item 3, was not to be used 
for self-help, but to "deepen the understanding on the part 
of the cehter's professional staff of the life of the neigh- 
borhood. " ' . ^ ' * 

When the memorandum WcS issued, there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction among members- of the CAP staff ar, well as among 
certain members of the Advisory Committee." Mitchell Ginsburg , 
•a social worker, recalls that a group of the Advisory Coiranittee 
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including himself, Mamie Phipps Clark, Jacquelyn Wexler (then 

Sister ^Jacquelyn) and Edward Cr.ump met with Shriver to 

explore the issue of parent p'articipation and parent roies. 

^ "After that, there was developed for us 

some new guidelines that we took with us when 
we went on our monitoring Lrips during the 
summer of 1965. 

"I remember, for instance, that I, went to Denver, 
S^eattle/ Portland and 'Eugene, Oregon since all 
members of the Professional Advisory Comjnittee 
were asked to lAonitor the beginning programs/ ' 
We were given a checklist of items that we 
had to look at, and one of these was on pa- 
rent participation." (Interview with Mitchesrll 
Ginsburg). \ ^ ^ ' . 

Ginsburg also recalls that members of the CAP ^staff played 

instrumental roles in pushing for greater parent roles, as 

well as for "a close connection between 'Head Start and the Com 

munity Action Agencies. 

"It was Kravitz and hi>3 people ,tha^ pushed 
ifor parent participation. 'At jjoints th^re 
were differences between the Hea^ Start 
program staff as such^ and the Community Ac- 
tion staff, leading to discussion about at- 
tempting to pu'fl Head Start out of Community 
Action and out of OEO entirely. . Some of the 
Head Start staff, particularly the child 
development people, felt that it coiJld* func- 
tion better as a separate agency. However, 
^ there wer^ those of -us on the Professional 
Advisory Committee that were opposed r.o 
this because we wanted to maintain 
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the connection with Community Action... We 
did win and-4:here was no recommenrdation 
made, formally that Head Start be a separate . 
agency." ( ibid *) 



Apparently, however, the differences o£ opinion were never 




,sburg, the 



arguments about^' the nature of Head Start — was it or was it 

not a community actiqi) program?. — surfaced continually at 

the Advisory Committee's meetings. 

"Some members of the the Committee felt 
that^'we were' dealing with a program that 
was designed to do certain specific 
things like raising the reading levels of 
children. There were others who iij^er- 
preted the program as. part of the broade;i: 
^ Community Action thrust of Title II. 

"Thi-s showed up in terms of. the practical 
effects when we as Committee members 
went out to visit programs. , I remerJDer 
that some of my reports were ejctremely cri- 
tical of a l;ev; programs where parent par- 
ticipation was not in evidence. I. am sure 
that ^^hen other members, of ^the Committee 
made their visits, the reports re'flected 
'somewhat different views. This area prob- 
ably would have been played down and other 
aspecl^s emphasized." ( jbid j 

Without belaboring the point further, it see\ns clear that 

V 

in Its early stages at least. Head Start ha\a definite opinions, 
as to the role of parents or learners; the program was far less 
'clear about parental roles as decrsiofi-makers . Both Stanley 
Salett and Polly Greenburg, who were aissociated with the pro- \ 
.gram in. its early stages feel that this .was largely the results 
of -the influence of the early childhood specialists, both on 
the Advisory Committee as well as on the staffs many of whom ^ 



were only tangentially interested i m's potentn il 

for social change. 'It seems reasu. c*. ^refore, to^^ask how 

this latter dimension came to be^so wideily diffused.-^ 

According to many obsea;vors/ this i>-gely ±he result^' 

of personal contact. Frequently mentior the inflixferlce 

of consultants who traveled far and wide -to help' implement . 
programs. The consultants played a variety of roles, Th€y 
^were teachers and trainers of sta^^f' and parents; they parti--'- 
cipated in evaluation and monitorinA yisits ; and they/ also 
served as interpreters of Head fftart ^hilospphy and pjrogram 
'guidelines to staff, parents and interested community agencies < 
Depending upon their own professional orientation-, these 
consultants pressed for compliance with Hea Start and CAP 
objectives in parent participation •* 

Also important were the QEO inspectors , particularly at ' * 
the time that William Haddad headed the Office of Inspection. 
Although there was much variat3>^n in staff attitudes, the 
inspectors during the earl}^ days of OEO took as one of their 
main charges the implementation of the ^"maximum feasible par- 
ticipation"^ feature of the legislation. This was also ^rue 
of certain OEO Regional Offices such as former R'^gions 
I (Hew York City base) "and VII (San Francisco base) which had 
reputations for promulgating activist approaches. /In other . 



^ 



See Polly Greenberg, no date,- and Beattie / no date. Information 
was also derived from interviews wiLh Mitchell Ginsburg, 
Charles Mov/ry and Bessie Draper. 
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regions, parental involvement, particularly in the de9isio^i-" 
making role, v/as less urgently pressed, though here and there, 

as a-n what was then Region VI (Kansas City base)', there was a 
highly developed parental involvement program. 

Some consultants have indicated that in the absence of 
, firm dirct^ /es and guidelines from Head Start, they relied on 
OEO/CAF issuances which kept mandating citizen participation 
m CAP programs. Since Head Start was part of the CAP complex, 
although^ like most of the national emphasis programs it fre- 
quently.acted and was treate^. like an independent agency, it 
'was felt that these guidelines applied equally as much to 
Head Start as to the rest of CAP. 

Of particular importance was OEO Inscruction 6005-1* 
which one consultant described as the ''most valuable weapon 
in interpreting and enforcing the notion of parent 'participa- 
tion." (Interview v/ith Charles Mowry) ♦ ^ 
r 

"Tijere is much in that document that needs 
to be studied in relation to its effeirt upon 
sHead Start practice. I think that is a pivotal 
policy statement. In my work in the field, 
that document was really the basis tot developing 
\ strong case for parent participation. That 
document really was more useful between the time 
of its issuahce and the issuance ojE the 70.2 
statement than the manual. I think that as a 
policy and as a base for the development of ^ 
participation in practice, it was the primary ^ 
tool of consultants-, of staff and of parents." 
(ibidj 

• 

There is also some evidence that certain communities were 
far ahead of either ^he consult'ants or the staff in articu— 

lating connections between the CAP philosophy and Head Start. 

' / 

* Participation of the Poor in the Planning, Conduct and 
Evaluation of Community Action Programs. 



This appears to have occuTred in those communities which 
not only grasped the potential of the program ' ^t which had^ 
or quickly developed, an activist orientation. In the long 
run/ it is likely that all these factors and possibly others 
as well converged* in different ways to promote., or inhibit, 
patent partici-pation. In future studies / it is hoped that { 
this .can be explored in a more systematic way. 
c. The Shift in Guidelines 

In September, 19 57, tv70 and one-half years after the 
Cooke Memo had been issued, the Of.fice of Economic Opportunity 
issued its first Head Start Policy Manual-. ^ K 

"Although most of the manual is devoted to Head' Start 
itself, the first page makes* it clc^ar'that Head Start is not ^ 
to, be confused with othpr and superficially similar programs^. ^ 
This section of the manual does two things:. It places Head 
Start in the context and philosophical thrust of the community 
action program and notes^the special obligation on Hea^' Start 
in. lo^lities where no community action agency exists* 

*Manual 6108'-1:"^ Head Start Child Development, A 
Manual of Policies and Instructions, September 1967, 



\ 

\ 



With re r pec t to the first of these considerations, the 
manual '".efinei the long-range objectives of a ,coiranunity actiort. 

r 

program as focused. on effecting "a permanent increase" in the 
ability of indivi r'ua Is , ^groups , and communities afflicted , 
with poverty to improve their own conditions." (Emphasis- added) . 
And with respect 'to the second, it establi'shes the principle 
that where no CAP^ agency exists, the agency that is respon- , 
^ble for administering Head Start "is expected to folijfowthe 
general principles of community action — participation of 
the poor, mobilization- of resources, and tergetijig of programs 
to \ ■ poor a s if it were a community action agency . " (Emphasis - •'• 
added again) ^ , » • "'^ 

As far as the authors of this report were able to aiscern, 
this was .the first time statements such as thes^ appealed 
in an official Head Start document. Although -a historical 
track -to explain the reason for their inclusion is no.t 'presently 
available, some conjectures at this point mw be in order 
since 'they may ppir.t to gome possible avenues forffurther 

investigation. - . ■ ' - • 

One reason that comes to mind is the possible del'eaation 
o'f -Head Start to HEW.-' ?^s is well known, tension, and frequently 
friction, existed between OEO and other Federal agencies from 
theC^set of the program' and even before, dur;Lng task force , 
days. With the Department of Labor, it concerned the i^eneral 
thrust and philosophy' of the agency.' During the ^Jrask .force 
days^ Lab^r- had' argued -for a manpower strategy as' the center- , 
piece of the poverty program* and there were additional 



ERJC * Se© earlier discussion, pag-3 1-39 



c6nflicts ovex the role and nature of the Neighborhood ^ 
Youth Corps Program ari\3 other manpower related activities ^ 
which i^ere included in the legislation. Mth HI?W^ the , argu- 
me^nts were mainly over programs that related to education' 
and other activities of OEO that might Be defined as educa^^* 



tional in emphasis. 

Head Start was a particular bone of content, ^n. From the 

time that the program was fielded and attained its 

initial phenomenal* success , there were indications that th^ 

Office of Education felt that the appropriate location of the 

program was in that agency and not iri OEO. One possible reason 

fbr this^ was that despite arguments to the contrary, Head -Start 

was originally conceived as a "school readiness program "and 

was always judged as such by the Congress and tl;ie public at ^ 

" . *' * , ^ 

large. 'As we noted earlier, however, OEO staff, including " 
i4r. Shriver,- had great misgivings a^bojit making the program 



'solely an early childhood educati^on ^ ro^ram. Although the 
importance of the educational elem^t was never underestimated, 
it was always ^elt that to be^ effective, ^ it had to be community 
and not school-basedl since the schools had proved notoriously 
deficient in relating^ either to^ communities or pai^nts . 

Another consideration was a difference in funding pat- 
terns . Most HEW agencies channel their funds through the 
s :ates. Although the passage of the ESEA{in whose framing OEO 
was greatly inv olved) introduced some signficant ."hanges : 
it was nevertheless true that the traditional pattern of HEW 

was- and is to relate to sta'-es and state agencies. OEO, on 
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the, other hand, channeled its funds to local comiriunities . 
Thus iinbeddi.ng Head Start in a -Department with a-d|tterent 
philosophy was. looked upon as potentially harmful to both the 

Intent and nature of '.he prograans/ ^ 

«. 

While these v^erc possibly the dominant concerns at the 
time, it is conceivable that there were other considerations 
as well, In 1967, the Economic Opportuni^iy Act was amended 
to open the way^^^or local governments to attain greater con- 
trol over the CAP agencies. ^^Pbpularly known as the "Green 
amendment", after Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon who in- 



troduced it, lotal officials w^re given the option to convert 

'CAAs Into' municipal or county agencies. As it turned out, 

7 

relatively few i6eal governments chose to exercise this right 
^ — according, to Congresswoman Green because the guideK.nes. 
made it difficult for them to do so. Nevertheless, it was 
of considerable concern to OEO which favored the community- 
baspd agency as the- appropriate vehicle; for its efforts. 
By transferring Head Start- to HEW, there was -understandable 
concern that the ties wi'tti the CAP. a.^enci^^ might be loosened 
and since in many communities. Head Start was ^^he center- 
piece, if not the sole effort of 'the comrauniry «action agency, 
this was viewed with consternation ij£ not alarm^. ^ 
^ A final consideration. may have beer the s6^ci\ ferment 
which by 1967 had overtaken 'the nation* The Black movement 
>had taken new tack. There were calls for Black power, for 
community control of local institutions,^ for eohnic relevance 




Very soon Chicano groups were 'to organize themselves and 
Indians. .In many ways, these were the natural constituencies 
of OEO, and certainly in locat- communities they war , or were 
shortly to become, forces to Lv-: reckoned with* Although OEO 
was frequently antagonistic towards thesiG groups — the OEO 
official philosophy was tasidally integrationis fc and re-- 
formist; except in 'a few coimnuni1:les it was not radical at all 
except to those people who regard ciny kind of change 'that 
benefits the poor and minority groups as radical — it is very 
possible that part of the^ntent of these policy statements 
was to leave the way open to \/ork with these groups as a way 
of reducing the polarization that was then .becoming so evident 
' in ou*^ jcciety. 

As^noted at ^ the outset^ of tM's discussion, these are con^-' 

jectures. But they may point the way to fruitful rcBsearch and 
investigation particularly foi those who wish to discover the 

impact of social fc ""es on public programs- 

To return, however, to the guidelines: Except for the ^ 
first section, laau^l 6108-1 is doncei?rfed .mainly with expli- 
. eating Head .Start policies themselves . The. manual defines 
Hegd Start as "a programi fo^^ti^ economically "disadvantaged 
pre-school child based on the philosophy that:, 

• 1, a child can benefit most from a compre-- 
hensive interdisciplinary aLtack on his 
' probl'ems at the local level; and 

2. the child's entire family As well as the ccm- 
mtinity must be involved in Wolyirig his , 
problems . " v . " . ' 
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The manual then lists twelve specific goals for Head Start. 
Cf these, the first four relate to the improvement ^of the 

child's health, emotional and social developmept^ cognitive 

c 

development, and socio-cultural development. Towards the end 
of the listing ..owever, three goals have- implications for 
parent participation • These are: 

- o Developing in the child and his family * 
a responsibility towards society and 
' ' fostering feelings of ^belonging to a^ , ^ 

community ♦ 

o Pl'&nning activities which allow groups i ^ . 
/'from every social, ebhnic, and economic 
• * (-—^ level in the community to join* 'together 

with the poor rh solving problems. 

o Helping both the child and his family to 
a greater confidence, self-respect, and 
dignity , 

Although couched in somewhat different words, these state- 
, inents essentially* -iterate the concepts set forth in .the Cooke 

4 

memo two years earlie. 

includes additional material- which. represent significant shifts 
in official Head Start policy. In a section on the role of 
parents, the manual notes -that: "Every Head Start program 
must have effective parent participation." 

I 

This section also defines four modes of participation: 

1., Participatiori ^in~'the process of- making rieci.5aons 
about the nature and operation of the program/ 

2. Participation jin the classroom as paid employee^, 
volunteers, or observers; ' "^-^ 

-3. Welcoming center staffs i-nto theif_^ homes for dis-.. 
cussions for the ways in which a parent can con- • 
tribute to the chi]d's development at home; 



Kt the same tdme, how ^ver, the manual 
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4, Educational activities for the parents , which 
. they have helped to develop • 

> 

Items 2, 3, and 4 are drawn directly from the 1965 Cooke 
memo* The significant change is the addition of the first 
item, the decision-^-maki^vj-^^^o-le. It not only has been speci-^ 
fically mentioned, it appears at the top of the list. It should 
be noted, however, that the manual discusses this role only in 
relation to Head Star't itself. It does not Extend the discussion 
to decision-nt^king in other arenas. 

Nevertheless, the manual visualized strengthening parental 
roles in the program in a variety of ways, ^It recommended a 
staffing formula for. parent • involvement and a linked -set of 
advisory committees 'through V7hich parents would be able to in- 
fluence the program, at all-levels.* Subsequently, a parent in- 
volvement workbook** for staff, called for a parent program 
-coordinator at the grantee level, a parent program developer at 
the delegate agency level, and parent program assistant at the 
center or classroom level, and in connection with- the latter, a 
parent committee at the classroom level composed totally of 
parents; a parent advisory committee at rhe center level of which 
at least 50 percent were parents? a policy advisory committee 
at the delegate agency level of which at least 50 percent 
again were pc.rents, and another policy advisory committee at 
iihe grantee level with a similar representation of parents. Sign 
ficantly, the recommendation in the workbook was *that at each 



*A National, Head Start Advisory Committee v;as formed in 
July, 1972, by action of tne Secretary of DHEW to advi,se the 
Director of Head Sr.cirt, 

**Parent In^'olvement : A workbook of training tips for 
Head Start Stafl, 1969, p, 10, 
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level, the parents should ba elected ta their posts. 

^ • / ' - 

-The 1967 amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act 
appears to have provided the added basis, or mandate, for 
further action by Project Head Start personnel^* In the 
reference to Head Start* as a program to be focused upon 
children who have not reached the age of comp^ulsory school 
attendancfe', the Act serves "to clarify the intention of 
HEW and OEO to facilita'ce the involvement of parents of 
Head Start children. . . ."** ^ 
The Act states that Head Start "...will provide for 
direct participation of the parents of such children in 
-the development, conduct and overall program direct jion at the 
local level."*** 



I 

y 



*Eublic Law 90-22, December 23, 1967, Part B, Section. 222 
(I) (B);.' - 

**OCD Transmittal Notice, 70.2, August 10/ 1972. 
• ***Public Law^ 90-22, op. cit. 
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The most specific approach to a .philosophical statement 
about" parent participation appears in 'a revision of the manual 
kno^■m as Instruction" 1-30 , Section B-2 , dated 8/10/70. In 
tbe transmittal notice of the revision, the following statement 
appears : 

"If Head Start children are to reach th^ir 
full potential, there must be an opportunity- 
for Head Start parents to influence the 
character of programs affecting the develop- 
ment of their children. The organizational 
structure of every Head Start .program must 
provide this opportunity by increasing the \ 
effectiveness of parent participation m the 
planning and implementation of programs on 
the local level 'in order that parents may 
.also become more effective in bringing ab.out 
positive change in the,, lives, of their 
children." (Transmittal notice, 'page 1) 

Once more the major objective for parent participation in 
Head Start was .stated as proviaing an opportunity for parents 
to influence the program. The as.^mption is made that,only 
by meeting this objective will the child development program 
become maximally effective and therefore allow the ultimate , 
objective for children (reaching their fullest potential) to 
materialize. There is also a secondary objective, one that 
■ relate:^ ty human development goals for parents themselves. 
The implication here is 'that if the Head Starts promote ef- 
fective parent participation, the parents can utilize these 
experiences to gain greater personal and interpersonal com- 
petence. 
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But the major change in this revision is the extent to 
which it underscores the* change agent function of the Head 
Start program itself.^ There are three major statements in ^ 
this regard* t 

The first focuses on the importance o^M«aintaining the 
de.velopmental gains made by children in Head Start and notes ' 
that th^ soundest luanner for this io take place is for the 
child's family to understand the nature of these changes \ 
and. to provide continuity for thes^ developmental changes 
within the family and the community . /^This emphasizes the 
notion of transferability and continuity of child development 
processes ' from the Head Start center to the family and other 
environments that effect the child/ 

The second points to change itself as a sound ^requisite 
for growth: 

-^'Mdny of the benefits of Head Start are rooted 
in 'change/ The changes must take place in 
the family itself, in the community, and in the 
(attitudes of people .and institutions that have 
an impact on both." (Instruction, page 1)^ 

The third statement is probably the most grucial of all* ' 

since it provides the most comprehensive rationale for de'- 

fining parent participation objectives in Head' Start: 
o 

"Successful parental involvement enters into 
every part. of Head Start, influences other 
anti-poverty programs ,o helps bring about . , - . 

changes in institutions in the community, and • 
works toward altering the_ social /conditions that 
, have formed the systems that surround the eco- 
nocially disadvantaged child and his family." 
(ibidO 



It should be noted, however, that these statements appear 
either in- the transmittal notice that accompanied the, instruc- 
ti6n or in the Introduction* to the Instruction itself. In terms ^ 
of the body of the Instruction, the emphasis is exclusively on 
the role of pairstits in the Head St^rt program only/ 

Still, thQ changes cbntained in the Instruction show a steady. 

progression towards increased parental influence. For es^ample, 

at the, center level, the committee was to be composed entirely 

of parents whose' children were currently enrolled at the center- 

Further re, at e'ach of the higher levels — delegate agency and 

^ -grantee — the elected parents were given a veto power over the 

other 50 per cent, the qommunity representatives who also served 

on the Council. Finally, the word advi-sory "^was dropped from 
* ft 

both the committees and the -Councils: ' they becam^ policy bodies, 
period. 

These, were significant changes* and probaljly reflect a greater 
under':Jcanding of the prograiu al well as pressures both .from within 
the bureaucracy and from the Head Stai^t complex itself-* At the 
same time, however, one, wonders to, what^'fe^ent these guidelines, 
or even thofee in the manual, have actually been followed. Neither 
for example, contain enforcement ■^prcv' sidns: Head Start grantees 
were not given a timet'able for compliance, nor do there appear 
to be penalties, for non-compliance. This suggests that theguide- 
^ lines could be construed as suggestions rather tixan rules, and 

* The transmittal noti<^ for Inf;truction 1-30 states: "These 
guidelines have been developed in response to the numa^tyS^ 
requests received during the past three years from. Head 
S.tart parents, staff and administrators for more specific 
delineation of tiiair functions and responsibilities in local' 
programs." (page 1) ^ ^ 



and there is sonte evidenc^ that this in fact may be the case*" 
A recent study by the Southeastern Educatioa Laboratory, for 
example, states:' "We have the legal provisions, and often, as 
in Head Start, ajequirements to involve parents in pre-school 
programs, but' to a great extent this is not' happening." 
(Southeastern Educational Laboratory, 1971, page 16) 

Charles Mowry, a Head. Start consultant, has suggested a 
possible reason for this: parehts may not hcive been informed 
of their rights. It is not unusual for a Head Start grantee 
— even a CAP agency. — either by intention or neglect to 
withhold information. (-Interview) 

Yet, these caveats not withstanding, several iirtpoj^ tant 

principles emerge from this review. ^ Although we covjch them 

in ideal terms, these .principles can be identified as fqllows. 

1. ' Parent, involvemenj: cannot be seen a.s merely 
• one isolated component within a Head Start 
. program reprfesenrihg a particular service 

which can fc>£ delivered in a more or less ♦ 
* finite fashion, such as health or dental 

service or nut:^ition. Rather, parent in- 
volvement is projected as an overarching and 
pot;fent^ially integrating program force whxch 
* is larger than any ore component. It re- 
presents morfe than^a program specializations- 
It is a point: of view about how the program 
' . \ should be organized, administered, and how 
all other service^ should be planned and 
delivered. 

2,. Parent .involvement shoxild culminate in acti- 
vities which are connected to and* potentially 
can influence and affect other anti-ooverty 
programs in the Ipcal community.. Parent in- 
volvement, therefore, represents a mev.hod of 
connecting Head Start to. the community action 
network or system so there can be a ^coordinated"* 
attack upon the problems of poverty In effect, 
parerit participation is Head Start's link to a 
total community action anti-poverty, program. 
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3. Parent involvement represents the key to ' , 
fheeting Head Start's objective for insti- " , 
■ tutional change which has' as its* p;arpose 
conmiunity action to eliminate poverty. 
Institutional :change may be directed towa^rds 
a variety of sub-systems such' public welfare - 
or education. Head Start as an iniegral 
anti-poverty prograpi must relate to funda- 
mental coiTununity action program principles 
and must be directed towards influencing 
and changing those institutions identified 
. . • with either contributing to the perpetuation 

"''^ of poveirty or attempts by p jple to break out_. 
■ * 6f the poverty cycle.. \ 

Although there was a . "'^ady,. progression towards these prin- ' 

ciples from the Cooke memo of 1965. to 'the 1967 Manual, 'the 

revisions that were added in 1970, and particuarly the cont|Jtt 

for "the revisions as. contained in the Transmittal Notice and 

h • 

the Introduction to the instruction, appear. Like a dramatic break 

through. . ^ 

"Every* Head Start program is obli2_afe,ed to^pro- " ^ 
vide the channels through which /parentaV par- 
ticipation and involvement can be provided fp;: • 
and enriched. , . ' 

"Unless this happens, the goals of Head Start . . 

will not be achieved and the program itself _ / 

^vill remain a creative, experience for the pre- ^ 
school child in a setting *'that is not reinforced 
by needed change m social systems into which 
the child will move after rhis Head Start experi- 
ence. " • ' 

""This s^haring of decisions f^r the future is 
one of the primary aims ot parent participation 
and irfv^olvement* in project He^d Start." 
■(Instruction, pages 1 and 2) 
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Chapter 1 
Rationales for Parent Participation 



Introduction 

Although the development of Head Start in the context of 
the war on poverty tells us a great deal about the forces which 
shaped the program, there were other developments during the 
same period that are also crucial for an understanding of the 
program. 

Of particular significance is the extensive research in 
the early childhood field which has occurred during the past 
decade. Perhaps the most startling finding — startling in 
the combined sense that it was not anticipated, is still not 
fully accepted, and is perhaps the most quoted single finding 
in the field — was Bloom's assertion that children by the age 
of four reach 50 percent of their intellectual potential. 
(Bloom, 1964) 

But equally as significant as the findings — and we shall 
have more to sajf about them later — is the amount of research 
that has been done. In the recent OEO publication Day Care ; 
Resources for Decisions there are 965 bibliographical refer- 
ences; of these, only 181 pre-date the year 1960. Roughly 
calculated, this means that about 80 percent of the research 
in early childhood, or at least the research which the authors 
felt was sufficiently significant to include in their biblio- 
graphies, was accomplished during the last decade. (Grotberg, 
1970) 
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The scope of the research is equally impressive. Again 
using Dr. Grotberg's compendium^ and applying the same measure 
as above, the following summary is a rough indication of what 
has been going on in the field. 

Number of ' 

Subject Bibliographical Reference 

Part I - Orientation to Day Care 
International Day Care:. A Selective 

Review and Psychoanalytic Critique 56 

Day Care Programs in Demark and 
Czechoslovakia 

Child Care Facilities and the 

Israeli Experiment 5 

The Need for Diversity in American 
Day Care 

Day Care in America ^2 



20 



Part II - Programs for Children 

Overview of Development and Day Care 

Social and Emotional Development of 
Young Children 

Cognitive Development and Programs 
for Day Care 

Language Development in Day Care 
Programs ^ 

Stimulation, Learning and' Motivation 

Principles for Day Care Programs 145 
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Part III - Adult Involvement 

Adult-Child interaction and Personalized 
Day Care 

Parent Involvement in Early Education 

Parent-Training Programs and CommunfE^>j 
Involvement in Day Care ^ 



85 

119 



Part IV - Program Supports 
Health Support in Day Care 
Malnutrition and Early Development 
Social Work and Supplementary Services 
Staff Selection C:.nd Training 
Delivery Systems 

Part V - Evaluation of Day Care Centers 



57 
127 
58 
32 
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As to the significance of the research, that is another 
'matter. Research is a very difficult undertaking, and re- 
searching complex problems with multiple variables and numerous 
inter-related levels is exceptionally difficult'. Furthermore, 
translating research into policy for large-scale social acti^ 
programs is, as Dr. Edward Zigler, the former director of the. 
Office of Child Development and a highly-regarded researcher 
himself, has pointed out, not only difficult but treacherous. 
In his keynote address at the 1970 Annual Meeting of the Day 
Care and Child Development Council of America, he said: 

An alarming new development on the scene is the 
readiness of many investigators to maKe social 
action recommendations. There is nothing wrong 
with a good investigator clearly P^^^enting his 
position and telling society which way it ought 
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to go, providing he is clear in saying that this 
is what he believes; but it is different to dress 
up social action recommendations around research 
findings from some particular studies on parti- 
cular little bits of research and irom that build 
some kind of social action program or suggested 
social action program. 

Elsewhere in the same speech, he noted: 

...I did not come here to denigrate research 

people. I am convinced, however, that our ability 

to help children cannot 'out-distance our knowledge 

of them. On the current scene, there are many 

theories, hypotheses, as well as blatant prejudices, 

but very little in the way of totally firmed-up « 

information that will lead us unerringly along 

some social action path. We still have to use our 

own judgment and play our best hunches. We must 

therefore develop enough professional and personal 

integrity so that we are not unduly influenced by 

every passing thought that has the good fortune 

to be ptiblished. 

One possible implication of what Dr. Zigler is saying is that 
despite his strictures the exact opposite may actually be 
taking place. Like Dr. Zigler, we are not denigrating research. 
We ai?e interested here, rather, in the nature of the research 
and what can be learned from it about parent participation in 
Head Start. In this regard the following statements can be 
made without equivocation. Most of the research has been done 
by experts in the field of early childhood development, mainly 
it would seem by psychologists. While there is nothing inherently 
wrong with this, it has nevertheless tended to skew the nature 
of the work. Although the particular problems, the researchers 
have chosen to investigate are almost too various to enumerate 
or catalog, it is clear that their chief interest has been in 
the parent as learner or as teacher of his or her own children. 
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There has been virtually no investigation of the role of 
parents as decision-makers and what effects this may have 
had on their children. In fact the present study, which in- 
cluded field research as well as literature review, appears 
to be the first which has attem^-ed the latter task, and as 
we have noted elsewhere, we are well aware of its limitations. 

In this part of our report, we review the available litera- 
turs on Head Start and other early childhood programs both to 
document the available knowledge and information on parent 
participation as well as to draw attention to the weight which 
has been given to the parent as learner as opposed to the parent 
as decision-maker, 

a. Orientations 

In Table I, the rationales for parent participation are 
divided into two main groups. The first two columns show 
those orientations which are aimed at overcoming the effects of 
deprivation by treatment of individuals who have been seen 
as deprived. This would consist of providing input to enable 
the person to reach a standard of health or educational achieve- 
ment whi^n has not been met because of the circumstances in his 
life. The second orientation recognizes the above, but focuses 
on the need to modify institutions or the social system in such 
.a way that either standards or life circ\amstances change. The 
individual then is no longer "victimized" and is able to influ- 
ence the system and achieve whatever new standards he conceives 
as being necessary. 
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As can be seen, much as in the Grotberg compenduim, the 
greatest amount of interest by far has been in the deprivation 
or individual deficit model. 

Ind ividual Treatment 

■ - -r- 

(1) Parent as Learner 
Head Start 

A major social rationale is that for whatever set of reasons^ 
Head Start parents require information, assistance and support 
in improving the quality of home life. This assumption is em- 
bodied in the official docxoments of Head Start. A report re- 
leased by the Office of Child Development reports that in 1968, 
one-fifth of Head Start centers averaged one or more monthly 
contacts with parents for educational or vocational counseling. 
About 64% in full year and 31% in summer reported that adult 
educational programs were available in the community and were 
utilized. About 41% to 52% also reported the availability and 
utilization of work experience and training programs; 32%-49% 
of the full year centers and 19%-29% of the summer centers re- 
ported that community work in training programs, job retraining 
programs and employment agencies were available and utilized. 
This was based on a 5% sample of full year Head Starts and 1% 
sample of summer Head Starts in that year. (OCD, 1970, page 28) 

The Head Start Newsletters in the same year (196 8) pxiblished 
a series of articles devoted to parent participation. The 
September article was entitled "A Parent Participation Issue"^ 
and contained in an editorial by Bessie Draper the following 
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quotation: "Unless the home environment is changed, no lasting 
benefit can result. The initiative for changing the home en- 
vironment must come from the parents .. .but the Head Start 
program must supply the incentive, the direction, and encourage- 
ment." ( Head Start , 1968, page 1) In that same issue was a 
series of suggestions for parent participatioif^y Draper; with 
the cardinal rule stated as: "Find out what parents want to 
know and/or do and when, then arrange to do it at times con- 
venient for the majority of the parents." ( jbid j. P^g® 3) The 
August Newsletter includes "A bill of rights and responsibilitie 
for parents" which includes the notion of improving oneself as 
a parent. 

Although these form an official picture as of 1968, the 
ciirrent statement of Head Start policy (1970) states a contin- 
uation of this view: "Head Start provides for the involvement 
of the child-'-s parent and other members of the family by giving 
them many opportunities for a richer appreciation of the young 
child's needs and how to satisfy them..." Embedded in these 
documents is the view that parents need help in such areas as 
literacy training, managing budgets, awareness of nutrition, 
learning such skills as sewing, but that parents as learners 
must have a fundamental role in determining what it is they 
desire to learn. This respects the dignity and integrity of 
parents and indicates that even though parents are seen as 
learners, the Head Start materials assume that learners are 

0 

also decision-makers in the sense that they have a right to 
select what it is they wish to learn. 
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When we turn to local studies that reflect the view of 
parent as learner, a Chicago study indicated that parent in- 
volvement was a major goal. (Mouat, 1969, Wille, 1970) Parents 
were invited to talk with center staff, were recruited door to 
door and were questioned about what it was they wanted. This 
project, using mobile classroom centers in Chicago's west 
side, developed programs which were teacher directed and 
structured, but based upon parent input. Parents were required 
to attend a half-day a week and not only had informal dis- 
cussions of their problems^but also access to a special unit 
with a washer, dryer, sewing machine, and playpens, staffed 
by a home economics teacher. Parents were seen as learners 
with needs for service and information." 

Based upon the idea that one of the problems faced by 
many homes is a lack of books rather than a lack of interest 
in books, the Queensboro Public Library program developed a 
library approach of making materials and information available 
rather than providing direct instruction. (Bennett, 1966/ 
Roberts, 1966) Pamphlets were distributed on relevant weekly 
topics for participants to keep, reading matter was suggested, 
films were used. Parents indicated that they preferred verbal 
presentation by library staff or outside experts, followed by 
questions from the audience. Examples of topics were: family 
budgets, credit, health, children's emotions, sibling rivalry, 
equal rights, music appreciation, home repairs and sewing. 
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These two programs, Chicago and Queens, reflect many local 
programs in which the materials may or may not relate to child 
rearing or teaching one's child, but are chosen by the parents 
to fulfill some information or skill need. One may assume that 
if a person manages the family budget, this will have an impact 
on the child, or if nutrition is improved this will certainly 
effect the child's health; but, the target is parent need as 
defined by parent rather than child need as defined by either 
expert or parent. 

Non-Head Start 

Chilman's (1966) review of poverty cites a number of pos- 
sible solutions. Although the issue of cultural diversity is 
discussed, the conclusion is that the poverty culture or lower 
class culture works to the disadvantage of its members and 
should, therefore, be changed. Included among specific stra- 
tegies for change are -parent counseling, parent education 
and social services. (See earlier discussion, pages I 7-8) 

Nedler and Sebera(1971) developed a program for working 
with Spanish-speaking children on the assumption that these 
children are at a disadvantage when they enter school. Here 
the ultimate target was* clearly the child, but the intermediate 
gain was to influence the parent by raising the intellectual 
performance of the children through an indirect approach de- 
signed to effect the behavior of the parent. The program 
provided parental instruction through planned meetings of 
topical interest, i.e., story-telling techniques, nutrition, 
mental health, child care, hygiene, legal aid and the importance 
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of school attendance. All program personnel were bilingual. 
Their results did not lead them to support their indirect 
parent group meeting approach. They concluded: "To make the 
Parental Involvement Program more effective in aiding in the 
development of the educationally disadvantaged child, it will 
be necessary to orient the program to education of the parent 
in techniques of stimulating the intellectual and social de- 
velopment of their children." C ibid , page 266) They further 
indicated that the problem rests in language not total intellec- 
tual difficulty. They did not measure the parents, but* drew their 
conclusions from measures of child performance. 

As part of a general review for the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare of child care practices, Ruopp (1971) re- 
ported on a nvimber of day care programs. Most of these did not 
function on the basis of the concept of parent as learner; but ^ 
he indicated that the Greeley Parent and Child Center involves 
parents in governance of program," serves as an educational 
facility during the evening for programs pertaining to child 
growth and development, consvimer education, and a wide variety 
of other educational subjects of interest to the parents thus 
further involving the parents in their own educational program 
as well as their children's ...(AIMS College has participated 
in providing these educational programs. Under its guidelines 
when six or more community residents want a course, AIMS will 
find and fund someone to teach it)". (Ruopp, 1971a, page 11) 
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(2) Parent as Teacher 
Head Start 

The oveirwhelming number of reports of Head Start parent 
involvement emphasize the role of the parent as teacher. The 
Head -Start Newsletters (1968) emphasize this role in its list 
of parent responsibilities. The new Head Start policy guide- 
lines state: "H.E.W. requires that each grantee make home 
visits as part of its program when parents permit such visits . . . 
Head Start staff should develop activities to be used at home 
by other family members that will reinforce and support the 
child's total Head Start experience .. .every effort must be made 
to explain the advantages of visits to parents." (Head Start, 
1970, page 9) 

In general, the rationale for programs rests on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

o Head Start parents lack certain skills which 
are useful in effecting the achievement of 
their children and their children reflect the 
lack of high parent expectations for them. 

o The language style of the home does not provide 
the child with the type of language skills that 
are useful in school achievement. 

o The homes are faced with numerous problems which 
because of poverty are difficult to solve and, 
therefore, children do not receive the care and 
attention parents may wish to provide. 
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What may be assumed is that prpgrams which aim at teaching 
the mother or parent or other family members ways in which they 
can work effectively with their children indicate that parents 
are able, and wish to learn those types of information which 
have been found to be useful in providing children with the 
best basis for succeeding in schools as they are now constituted . 
The aim, then, is to provide to homes, as complementary to 
activities provided for children in centers, the kinds of materials, 
tools, attitudes, skills -which have been found or which are as- 
sumed to relate to scholastic achievement, achievement motivation 
and high self-esteem. 

As indicated throughout, the premises on which such pro- 
grams are based are almost classic statements of the cultural 
deprivation thesis. 

The programs listed below share the following views about 

Head Start parents: 

o Mothers (parents! can be trained in either 

individual or group settings so 'that language 
patterns in the home will be influenced. 
(Swift, 1968, Adkins, 1971) 



o Expectations for child success will be raised 
(Adkins, 1971, Gordon, 1969, Kowatrukal, 1970, 
McCarthy, 1968, Harvey, 1968, Jacobs, Pierce- 
Jones, 19691 



o Mothers can learn specific ways to teach a child. 
(Juniper Gardens, 1968, Miller, 1968, Stern and 
Kitano, 1968, Swift, 1968, Adkins, 1971, Gordon, 
1969, Boger, 1969) 
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o Training should be designed so that parents 

increase their feelings of potency, over what 
happens to their children. (Gordon, 19 69, 
^ Adkins, 1971, Stern and Kitano, 1968, Swift, 

1968, Scheinfeld, 1969) 

o Modeling in the center is an effective tool 
for influencing the behavior of parents, 
and therefore, attendance or participation at 
the center or school is a necessary ingredient. 
(Roupp, 1971, Juniper Gardens, 1968, Swift, 
1968, Miller, 1968) 

The studies reported above were located in a wide geographical 
area throughout the United States. 
Non-Head Start 

Of special interest here is the current position taken 
by some of the innovators. (Nimnicht, 1971, Weikart, 1971, 
Levenstein, 1971, Gordon, 1971) They all now indicate that 
teaching- learning is a t^wo-way street; parents have many 
things to teach professionals and professionals, while they 
have many things to teach parents, have much to learn. There 
has been a movement in their programs not only toward parent 
involvement in the sense of Policy Advisory Committees, but 
in the individual face-to-face contact between teacher and 
parent. For example, Weikart staves that there needs to be 
a shift of emphasis of the teacher's role to that of helping 
the mother recognize and state the goals she has for her child, 
and to help her develop the skills necessary for her to support 
the development of her child toward those goals. Nimnicht 
talks of the concept of the ability of parent or family to at- 
tend to a "child and suggests that treatment should be to improve 
the parents' ability to attend by correcting the causes of poor 
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attendance. These causes may lie in the income, housing, 
health or other domain and may only be partly treated by 
helping a parent master teaching skills. Gordon and Garber 
in their Head Start Planned Variation Program stress that 
the parent educator is to actively solicit ideas, suggestions, 
information from the parent about activities both for 
herself as well as for the child. Levenstein (1971) 
indicates that the parents in her program informally 
contribute ideas and information to the teachers rather 
than through organized group channels. 

These programs, despite a slight shift in emphasis, 
still see a main focus of parent involvement to be parent 
education in child rearing and teaching roles. As Gray 
(1971) indicates, the DARCEE program not only attempts 
this but spills over in terms of helping parents plan to 
organize life, budget income, provide more nutritive meals 
and overcome the feeling of powerlessness over themselves. 
Gordon's preschool programs have emphasized providing parents 
with ideas for engaging their children in playful learning 
activities, with the notion that, as parents see they are 
having an effect on the child's learning, this will increase 
the parents' sense of powerfulness and self-esteem, which 
may in turn lead to their exercising these feelings in 
other domains such as jobs and housing. 

Chilman (1968) pointed out that many of the intervention 
programs were created by developmental psychologists, 
concerned with parenting and not the parent. However, there 
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is recognition that the family is a transactional 
institution in which all members influence each other* 
McDavid's review of intervention work led him to conclude 
that "there is mounting evidence that the relative degree 
of success of various kinds of programs, especially with 
respect to the durability of their impact on the child over 
an extended period of time, is dependent upon the factor of 
home involvement:, and modification of the developmental 
milieu of the child through intervention in the home." 
(McDavid, 1969, page 32) Bronf enbrenner best states the case 
"Any appreciable enduring improvement in the child's 
development can be effected only through an appreciable 
enduring change in the behavior of the persons intimately 
associated with the child on a day-to-day basis." 
(Bronf enbrenner/ 1970,»©age 58) 
Summary 

Parent participation in the learner role has been 
treated in two fashions: 

1. Parents as learner with the program being 
influenced by parents' desires, and with, the 
curriculum not necessarily related to the edu-- 
cation or child rearing of the child. 

2. Parents as teacher, or to put it another way, 
as learner of skills, attitudes, techniques, so 
that they can enhance the direct influence which 
the family already has on the child, in ways that 
are assumed to relate to school and work success. 

Although footed in change, the programs emphasize 

changes that should take place in parents themselves, 

particularly mothers, so they can influence both themselves 
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and their children. While some investigators feel that 
these individual changes may spill over and effect other 
areas, housing, for example, or employment, these are 
viewed largely as secondary effects. 

Social Change 

The second major rationale for parent involvement moves 
past the parent as an individual and past the concept that 
change should come about solely within the family. The 
emphasis here is on legal rights of parents; the 
responsibilities, and contributions that parents can make 
not only in influencing the growth of their own children 
but also in their participation as it effects the growth of 
all children. As we shall see, there are very few studies 
or even anecdotal material to report in this area. While 
policy statements from both within as well as outside of 
Head Start have stressed the importance of this rationale, 
the available data points to one of two conclusions. The 
social change focus is (a) mainly rhetorical; that is, it 
is* stressed verbally but not acted out in practice; or (b) 
investigators have not viewed it as of sufficient 
importance to report on or study. 
(1) A Matter of Rights 
H ead Start ' 

As noted elsewhere in this report, there were three 
crucial shifts in Head Start policy with regard to parent 
participation. In its initial stages, emphasis fell on the 
parent as learner. Later a decision-making role within the 
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Head Start program was articulated. Still later, thsse 
first two roles were maintained, but there was a suggestion^ 
least of a shift to a community action or social change 
focus. From the "rights" point of view, the 19 70 Policy 
Statement is abundantly clear. It not only changed the name 
of r}\e Policy Advisory Committee to Policy Counsil it also 
stated that, "every Head Start program must have Effective 
parent participation. " it then goes on to spell out the 
formal structure of the Policy Committee and some of the 
functions it might perform. As the Manual notes, these are 
minimum functions; if a Policy Council is able to negotiate 
additional functions, this is permitted. The listed 
functions include approval or disapproval of: 
o Goals 

o Location of centers 

o Plans to use available community resources 

o Plans for recruitment of children 

o The composition of the policy group and the 

method for setting it up (within HEW guidelines) 

o What services should be provided to Head Start 
fron the Delegate Agency 

o Head Start personnel policies 

o Hiring and firing Head Start's Director of 
Delegate Agency and staff 

o Requests for funds and proposed work programs 

o Major changes in the budget 

o Information needed for pre-review to Policy 
Council 
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In addition^ there are two "must be consulted" items: 

o Identifying child development needs in the area 
to be served 

o Ensuring that standards for acquiring space ^ 
equipment/ and supplies are met 

Although withholding or granting of approval is a powerful 
role^ it may be exercised without the involvement of a 
considerable number of parents and may become a paper act. 
Furthermore f it is important for evaluation in this area 
to know the extent to which parents actually fulfill or 
are permitteid to fulfill the functions assigned in the 
Policy Manual. A second major consideration is the extent 
to which parents are aware of the Policy Manual and cf the 
functions in it. On all of these scores ^ data are non- 
existent. 
Non-Head Start 

APRAM Associates^ an organization formed in 1969 to 
promote parent involvement^ has developed a series of what 
are called "action stimulators." Action Stimulator #34 — 
parents as teachers — refers to a list of parent rights in 
respect to school. Although this list was prepared in 
reference to the New York City school system^ it is 
applicable to the rationale concerning parents* legal rights. 
The major ideas are that: 

o All parents have a non-negotiable right to 
advocate on behalf of the rights of their 
children. . .parental participation in the 
educational process is a necessity not just a 
supplement to that which occurs within the • 
school. 
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o Parents know hov; to perform teaching activities, 
and the "teacher behaviors" list simply serves 
to remind them of what they are or should b-. 
doing. 

In general, the list seems to go beyond the notion, vital to 
Head Start, that parents and professionals work together in 
a partnership arrangement to develop and carry out programs 
and represents a stronger position on parent control than 
is being advocated by Head Start. 

West (1967) indicates that parent involvement is a 
matter of democratic right. The home is seen as a valuable 
resource to the school: a source of goals and insights 
that usual methods do not reach. He states that parents 
should have a role in setting additional goals :^nd 
objectives, be much more deeply involved in assisting the 
learning process and be directly involved in evaluation the 
outcome of education. 

C2) Institutional Change 
Head Start 

The AFRAM document suggests that parents already know 
that they need to know, and that what is now required are the 
vehicles for enabling parents to exercise their power. 
AFRAM is strongly committed to the role of parent as 
decision-maker and changer of institutions. The Head Start 
position (Newsletters of 1968) , the Bead Start Policy 
Statement of 1970, as well as the MIDCO orientation kit 
(1971) , would suggest that parent participation in 
decision-making is a process of learning for all members of 
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the policy group, parents and professionals alike. 
Decision-making is not taken from professionals and given 
to parents but is a shared responsibility. 

The articles by Harm (1968) in the Head Start 
Newsletters on "How to Encourage and Use Parents on 
Advisory Bodies" takes the position that Head Start staff 
and community leaders can learn from parents and that 
members need orientation and training as well as 
experience. PAC meetings need to be arranged for the 
convenience of parents and solid guidelines need to be 
developed around decision making. "The group should be 
given a clear understanding of the kinds of situations in 
which the decisions of the Policy Advisory Council are 
final, those in which there must be consensus between the 
PAC and administering organization, and those in which the 
PAC's views are purely advisory." (Harm, 1968, page 2) 
The latest Policy Manual from OCD does just that. 

The Florida Head Start Planned Variation program 
combines the activities of parent as teacher of child with 
parent as decision-maker. This program stresses the vital 
role of the Policy Council in participating in all phases 
of the program but also adopts the view that the 
development of a strong Policy Council is a learning 
process rather than an instarv change. The Policy Council 
is seen as a partnership arrangement of shared decision 
making rather than a movement to complete parent control. 
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Wille (1970) and Mouat C1969) in discussing the Chicago 
mobile classroom center, indicate that the parent advisory 
group meets twice a month and serves as a vital organization 
in the development of parent program^ in setting up an 
emergency pa-»^ent borrowing fund/ and in learning a variety 
of parent activities. This is the normal use of such 
covmcils. 

Nimnicht's Planned Variation program (1970) 
encourages parent participation in administrative decision- 
making as well as in the classroom. His program now 
includes a training program to help improve parent 
effectiveness in decision making. He indicates that 
representative groups of parents must approve the program 
before it is introduced into the community ^ and that parents 
have a right to review the decision after observing it in 
action. The same caveat holds for the Florida Planned 
Variation program. 

In recognition that many groups stepping into new 
roles needs training and orientation, MIDCO prepared an 
orientation kit for the parent section of the Head Start 
Manual (1971) . The kit is a training program to be used by 
local groups in the clarification of the policy manual. 
The kit stresses that parents should participate so that 
their children see them as potent. The kit, together with 
the policy manual, perform the task that Harm set out in 
the 1968 Newsletter, by providing parents with orientation 
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and information about the program and about the rules of 
the game. 

Non-Head Start 

Manning's project in New York City (1971) was 
devfej^oped by the Center for Urban Education to "improve the 
scope and quality of citizen involvement in urban 
educational decision making practices. The underlying 
philosophy of this program is based on the belief that 
parents can and should take a more active role in their 
child's education, both at home and in relation to the 
school. The Parent Participation Workshop Program is unique 
in several respects: 

1. It provides parents with specific knowledge. 

2. Seeks to expand the concept of education. 

3. Defines the role of the home and the parent in 
educative process. 

By training parents to train other parents, the Parent 

Participation Workshop Program not only produces a core of 

po.tential leaders but increases the likelihood that the 

program will be responsive to 'the need of the participants. 

This program (not yet available for dissemination) was 

aimed at low income Black and Puerto Rican parents of 
inner-city children in the New York City public schools. It 

is not clear from the description available that it will go 
further than the MIDCO kit in getting into the problems of 
group process which confront a parent seeking to participate. 
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In a panel program chaired by Shapiro C1967) , Watkins 
stated that faculty, local school personnel and neighborhood 
residents should form planning boards empowered to select 
school personnel/ and to propose and implement innovations. 
He said that low income communities can explain the 
demographic characteristics of poverty areas to teacher 
trainees, involve them in area activities and offer them 
direct personal experiences. He urged that school systems 
guarantee parent/community involvement in decision-making 
before teachers are placed in schools. To some degree, 
this concept has been implemented in new approaches to 
teacher education and particularly in the Teacher Corps 
program sponsored jointly by the University of Florida and 
Duval County schools.. Despite all these effdiN'-ts the issue 
still remains: How are ultimate decisions arriv^ at and 
where does power really lie? 

Ruopp (1971), describing the Greeley Day Care Center, 
states that the significance of parent control at Greeley 
is great. Most of the parents indicated that they have 
never before been involved in an organization in which they 
themselves can hold key positions. They have formed their 
own corporation and are in a position to make decisions 
about what happens to their children and to themselves. 
The sense of ownership from actually constituting the 
governing board, being involved in the negotiation for 
mortgages and the purchase of the property on a mortgaged baSis, 
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and the control of hiring and other policy issues have 
reportedly had a large ii[npact on the parents. The parent 
child center is under the governance of the Colorado 
Migrant Council which itself has established a pattern of 
local community involvement* The Advisory Board is 
described as representing more parent control than that 
embodied in the Head Start guidelines, and indicates that 
rather than confrontation the program is actually a 
partnership arrangement of parents and staff. 

In a position paper Cohen (1969) indicates that he 
does not accept the cultural deprivation theory for failure 
to learn and feels that low income children suffer in the 
school because the curriculum is irrelevant and the pedagogy 
ineffective. He takes the position that local control of 
schools can make a difference in school achievement because 
it can lead to more relevant curriculum and more effective 
instruction without necessarily coming to grips with all 
of the other social issues. 

(3) Ethnic/Cultural Relevance 
Head Start 

The Head Start program has been concerned with the fact 
that in our society a disproportionate number of members of 
ethnic minorities fall into the poverty category. Since 
Head Start was intended to reach these populations, a 
natural outcome has been the desire to involve parents in 
programs, as a means of insuring that their ethnicity is 
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respected and that their children will be able to develop a 
strong sense of dignity and pride in their ethnic heritage. 
Ruopp (1971, page 13) described one program that defined 
itself as "a small UN." Parents felt that a major outcome 
of parent involvement was the respect gained for and the 
loss of fear of people from other races. Center activities 
"provide direct learning about other races and cultures that 
dispels old pre judices . " AFRAM C1970, page 2) lists as a 
teaching behavior posse^ped b^^- parents "teach my child about 
white institutional racism and its consequences. . .teach my 
child to respect himself." 

A position paper prepared by the Black Child 
Development Institute on optimum conditions for minority 
involvement in quality child development programming states: 
"Where children of minority group extraction are involved, 
there must be provision for curriculum components which 
address the unique features of the relevant ethnic and/or 
history, culture and community life styles, as defined by 
the specific ethnic or racial groups involved in individual 
projects." (BCDI, 1971, page 19) Under no circumstances 
should parents be required directly or indirectly to 
relinquish control over their children to institutions. 
Parent participation in the making of policy is non-* 
negotiable and parents should make up no less than 51% of 
the policy making board. The training of parents so that 
they perform the policy making function should be 
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considered an item for which. Federal funds can be 
requested. 

Hess (1971) discussed this issue in detail and 
describes without identifying them, programs developed by 
Black and Chicano groups in which parents are on governing 
boards and work in the schools as teachers. In one instance, 
the aim of the school was to develop a strong ethnic 
identity in the children. 
Summary 

If there is a significant hole in the Head Start 
research and evaluation literature it is in the area of the 
social change rational. The only large scale study that 
had hard data was the Kirschner report (1970) prepared for 
the Office of Child Development. The writers studied the 
relationship of parent participation of Head Start centers 
to Head Start's role in the institution. Through question- 
naires, they differentiated those centers labelled high 
parent participation from those which were low participation 
centers. They concluded "there does seem to be a 
relatiohshj.p between the degree of parental participation 
in Head Start center and the extent of the center's 
involvement in the institutional change process." (page 119) 
They further pointed out: "high parent participation centers 
served as authorizers and executors of change significantly 
more often than low parent participaiton centers. . .not only 
did its degree of parent participation make a difference in 
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the Head Start Center's level of involvement in change, 
but also in the quality of involvement or the function it 
performed within the change process. • .High participation 
centers were more often mentioned as serving through 
organizational means to create a background conducive to 
change (in 50% of the cases compared with only 12% for the 
lows) . The researchers indicated that the most effective 
method used by Head Start to influence change was 
ovearwhelmingly by direct action followed by, in the case of 
high parent participation, influence on private persons and 
groups, then influence on other organizations. (pcge 224) 
It should be noted that this study is concerned with how 
involvement in Head Start influenced change in agencies other than 
Head Start i.e. medical, social services, and other 
community activities. 

There is no study of how parent participation in 
decision making in Head Start changed Head Start programs or 
the ways in which parents played their decision making role 
in the establishment of Head Start programs. Lacking is 
solid case material showing the development of the program 
over the course of the years in which the program^ s biography 
was written, and thus the insights into the change process. 
Needed therefore is not a rationale, but the means for 
measuring the application of the rationale. 

Unstated, but a reality in the operation of Policy 
Councils /is the need for skill training in the organization 
and conduct of meetings. Too fomiial presentation, i.e., 
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Robert's Rules of Order, keeping of minutes, boundaries 
on discussion, can all prove sturnbling blocks to the 
involvement of parents in decision making. Professionals 
may often dominate meetings because they know these skills 
and have formed a "hidden curriculum" for them. Nowhere 
in the documents from which this rationale is extracted, is 
this issue .discussed. 

- In summary the role of parents as decision makers 
and in affecting social change has been proclaimed widely 
both within and without the Head Start program. 
Proclamations, however, do not necessarily mean fulfillment 
of function. Only one study (Kirschner, 1970) evaluated 
the role of parents as decision makers; the other references 
deal with program descriptions or recommendations. If we 
are serious about parents as decision makers, then this 
must be evaluated far more carefully than it has been and 
must become a basic part of any long range Head Start or 
Head Start related implementation and evaluation effort. 
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' Shapter 2 

The Engineering Framework: Psycho-Educational Intervention 
Introduction 

Most of the intervention strategies used in Head Start 
or Head Start type programs can best be described as psycho- 
educational in nature. These strategies usually rest on one 
or the other if the rationales discribed in the previous 
chapter and thus provide an engineering framework as to how 
the program is to implement the social aim. As will become 
evident once again, the foal of the various programs is largely 
to change individuals or families rather than the larger 
social context that effects their lives. 

Table II presents differing viewpoints on psycho- 
educational rationales and program descriptions for parent 
involvement programs as follows: 

o Programs which have either a stated or implicit 
assumption that the reason for parent involve- 
ment and parent education is based on some hope 
for a gain in children by providing parents with 
teaching skills. 

> 

o Explicit utilization of an operant theoiry of 
learning. 

o Explicit use of psychoanalytic or affective 
theory . 

O Programs which combine both treaunent and 
decision making foci. 

o Prpgrains. aimed directly at parents'- needs/ and 
only indirectly at how meeting these might 
influence the parent-child relationship or child 
development . 

o . Programs dealing only with parent participation. 
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Among the techniques used by the programs are behavior 
modification, efforts to build ago so the parent 
experiences himself as powerful; simple access to materials 
which will help improve life-style; the need to change 
environment; and the role of general parent participation 
as beneficial to children. Both group and home visit 
programs are described in terms of methods and results. 

a. Group meetings 
Head-Start 

An examination of the thesis that parents should be 
learners either for themselves of for their children, yields 
seven concepts concerning implementation. The first of 
these deals with parents needing specific training to 
improve or change home teaching patterns. The following 
programs utilized parent group meetings. 

Stern, Kitano et al (1968) established four treatment 
groups. In the first the teacher gave materials to the 
parents for use at home while she used the same materials 
in her classroom. The second was classroom only. The third 
was for hbme use only, and a fourth was a control group. 
The investigators studied whether parents provided with such 
materials and techniques would become more effective teachers 
of their own children, and if seeing themselves as 
effective would feel less alientated and powerless in 
relation to the larger community. The materials used were 
developed at UCLA and consisted of picture story books and 
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program booklets to teach, color, shape and size. 

A program was conducted from 1967--1970 at the 
University of Hawaii (Adkins, 19711. Varioias models of 
parent meetings were used, beginning with training parents 
to help supervise classroom activities then shifting to 
teaching parents to work with their own children. Staff 
teams met with parents using role playing and concrete 
reinforcers (refreshments, certificates). In 1968-1969, 
there were informal group discussions and the use of the 
Hawaiian language for preschool program. Classes focused 
on general child development. In 1969-1970, home interviews 
were used. A continuing problem was attendance even with 
the use of concrete reinforcers. The group meeting approach 
did not seem to be as effective as the home interview 
approach, and the informal efforts seemed more acceptable 
than formal ones. The major orientation seemed to be 
arotmd language development and motivation. 

Boger (1969) worked with 72 rural white disadvantaged 
and advantaged children and established three groups: one 
on developmental language, the second on structured 
language and the third a placebo workshop. Mothers met in 
12 weekly two hour instructional sessions. The effort 
was to improve the quality of mother/child interaction and 
mother story telling ability. 

Swift's (1968) approach .'as basically concerned with 
language. The rationale was that the lower class mother 
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needs specific activities designed to increase her 
confidence and her ability to effect growth and learning of 
her child. Parents attended sessions vrith their children^ 
and an attempt was made to involve them in reading and 
story telling and to increase the quantity and quality of the 
mothers' verbalizations and encouragement to their children 
to varbalize. 

All four of these group approaches used a professional 
teacher and focused heavily on language, using specific 
materials that had been teacher or university developed. 

Non-Head Start 

Programs of parent education based upon the rationales 
described in Table I are not unique to the United States.' 
Ortar (1971) used a group situation to attempt to 
influence the verbax behavior or lower class mothers in 
Israel. One group was taught collectively for a short 
period of time about the importance of mother-verbal 
behavior, were coached on the production of "good "sentences" 
and were given booklets and pamphlets. A second group was 
given this training followed by a single home visit from 
the field worker who demonstrated the techniques with the 
child. A follow up study a year later indicated that half 
the mothers remembered the principles and that those who 
had received the home visit were superior to those who had 
been exposed only to the group situation. What is unusual 
about this study is the small amount of training time 
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involved, and the follow up a year later. One implication 
from Ortar might be that it is not that some mothers lack 
skill but may lack awareness of skill. 

The work done at various places throughout the United 
States would certainly support the idea of tremendous 
diversity among what naively might be considered a homo- 
genious population. There are within the so-called 
disadvantaged group many mothers whose attitudes and 
behaviors are no different from so-called advantaged 
mothers (and vice versa) , and many mothers who need 
minimal input and encouragement simply to see that their 
role of parent as teacher is important. A fundamental 
research design or an evaluation tool needs to be the 
utilization of subject x treatment rather than the gross 
notion of experimental group versus control. 

b. Home Visits 
Head Start 

The DARCEE program begun in 1965 has been reported in 
a variety of places. Of interest here was that a group 
considered maximum impact involved both mother and child. 
The mother came to school and trained one day. a week, and 
was also visited at home by a teacher. The child attended 
the center five days a week. A second group had only the 
child participation. The third group had only home 
visitation. The fourth was control. The DARCEE effort has 
probably been the longest programmatic effort for nursery 
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aged children with, one of the largest sized populations. 
In the early stages only professionals were used as home 
visitors; currently para-professionals are being used. 

The Head Start supported research was a nursery school 
program with the rationale that as the mother learned ways 
to improve her competence with her children and as a 
homemaker, this would lead to changes in her life style as 
well as in her relationships with her children and would 
be reflected in the ability of other members of the 
family (Miller, 1969). 

McCarthy (1969) had a program for four year olds in 
Terre Haute, Indiana in which a group with no parental 
involvement was compared to a group in which parents 
participated in general meetings. A third group used 
home visiting. The effort was to change parent attitudes 
and improve the language and intellectual fxinctioning 
of children. 

She found that parents were concerned and were willing to 
cooperate with school personnel. (A detailed description 
of the program is not available at this time) 

Gordon (1969) and Gordon and Garber (1571), utilized 
the home visiting techniques which had been developed in 
preschool and Follow Through studies as one of the Head 
Start Planned Variation Models in four communities. The 
home visitor is a paraprof essional who spends half her time 
working in the center and half iting homes on a regular 
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once a week schedule carrying out materials which have been 
designed locally to complement and supplement the center's 
work. The basic theoretical position behind the home visit 
materials was initially Piagetian. As the program has 
evolved, more and more effort was made to involve the 
parents themselves, in stating the types of materials they 
wish, and encouraging them to make suggestions for specific 
activities. Emphasis is shifting in this program from the 
design of the curriculvun to more concern with the process 
of instruction. A list of desireable teaching behaviors 
emphasizing inquiry, language and thought, as well as the 
considered use of praise have been developed. 

All these attempts convey one common idea to parents, 
that ic, that parents are legitimate teachers of their 
children, and that parents can be effective in those areas 
which relate to academic achievement. This represents a 
f\andamental shift from the view that parents are "only" 
child bearers or child rearers and that child rearing is 
separate from education. The concept of home visiting is 
easily generalizable , and these studies, combined with the 
ones which follow, provide a firm basis for decision making 
on the part of communities wishing to develop such efforts. 
Non-Head Start 

Gordon and his associates C1967, 1969a, b,c, 1971, 1972) 
in a series of studies commencing in 1966 with families of 
three month old infants developed a program utilizing 
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paraprof essionals as hoitia visitors on a once a week basis • 

The program consists of; 

o Eome visits only for children up to age two 

o Cornbination of home visits and small home learning 
center activities for two to three year olds, 

o Combination nursery-day care and home visit 
program for threes to school age. 

In all of these, a central concept has been that* the 
paraprof essional can become a skilled decision ^maker 
determining together with the mother, what particular 
activities from a set of activities are applicable at the 
moment. The effort it to keep the materials in a "play or 
game" framework, to make them culturally relevant by involv- 
ing the parent educators in the design and testing of 
materials, and by eliciting from the parents their reactions 
and suggestions. There were no comprehensive services in 
the research programs and only in the latest infant 
project (Gordon and Jester, 1972) were medical 
examinations and medical services available. A common 
delivery system with considerable flexibility for community 
and individual modification rather than a common program 
for all, appeared to be useful. Assioming that parents need 
specific training, the selection of trainer, training 
materials, and training processess must be related to the 
individual and cultural characteristics of the parents. 

Levenstein's approach (1970) utilized a professional 
worker as home visitor who brought toys or books into the 
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home and played with the child in such fashion that she 
acted as a model for the mother of low income preschoolers. 
Levenstein's goals were primarily verbal interaction, 
utilizing the toys and books as devices for stimulating 
such interaction. 

The kindergarten program (Radin, 1969) utilized bi-weekly 
home visits by a counselor in which the counselor planned 
activities to enable the mother to see herself as a 
resource person, hs in the case of the Florida program, the 
emphasis is on materials in the home rather than the 
introduction of packaged materials. 

. Conant (1971) utilizing some of the ideas developed 
in earlier projects, sent paraprof essional tutors out to 
work with mothers of infants to increase the amount of 
involvement of mothers and to influence their feelings. 
The tutors received intensive training in child developement, 
patterns of child rearing, teaching parents to teach, and 
the activities and materials that enhance cognitive 
development as well as some reinforcement techniques and 
information about agencies in the community. Essentially 
the same preservice procedures can be found in the DARCEE, 
Ypsilanti and Florida efforts. 
Suitimairy 

Several ideas emerge as critical variables from the 
group and home visit studies. ^ 
o The home visit programs are more successful than 
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the group programs alone, although some home 
visits also combined group activities about what 
to do. The mi:}cture of techniques and especially 
their adaptation to fit local and individual 
situations, seem far more important than 
commi tment to a doctrine. 

Although these programs were psychological in 
conception, they are sensitive to social, 
cultural, and economic factors. 

The materials and style of delivery, although 
they are within each program's overall rules or 
guidelines, are modified at the point of delivery 
to take into account the wishes , desires , 
attitudes, skills and home situation of the 
particular parent. 

More and more attention is being paid to involve 
the parent as learner in the process of input 
into the program either foi-Ttially or informally, 
so that the individual and cultural meanings are 
considered. This type of built-in feedback means 
that the activities should become increasingly 
relevant to the real situations facing the 
learner. 

These programs explode the myth that low income 
mothers, even if working, are not concerned 
about the education and success of their children 
and will not find the time to engage in a teaching 
relationship with them. The life situation of 
many of these families are extremely precarious, 
and all of the people using home visitor approache 
are impressed with the enthusiasm and effort that 
many parents put out to maintain their 
participation in these programs. 



c. Contingency Management 

There are several programs which have fundamental 
commitments to behavior modification. The DARCEE program, 
for example, teaches mothers behavior modification skills. 
The Juniper Gardens program, ^196 81 under the direction of 
the University of Kansas, directed its training to 
management techniques. The mothers were coached to praise 
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correct answers, and maintain orderly play using the 
principles of positive reinforcement. Adkins C1971) 
atcempted to use concrete reinforcers to maintain parent 
involvement. It is not clear that parents were taught to 
utilize tokens, but the attempt to manage the quantity of 
parent participation by the use of such reinforcers did not 
seem to be effective. 

The Texas study (Mandel, 1968) used a different 
approach to contingency management. Children were involved 
in a program in which they took home material rewards for 
performance, and the parents were informed that these 
rewards were for child performance in school each day. The 
effort was to see whether parents* attitudes towards their 
children's ability could be influenced by such a technique. 
The mothers' attitudes did not change, but interestingly 
enough, the teachers' attitudes did. It may be that the 
teachers became more sensitive to child performance, but 
the cues provided to the mothers were too gross for 
general! zat ion . 

Karnes (1970) studied a small group of parents and 
their young children 13-27 months who were involved in a 
fifteen month program. The mothers attended a two hour 
meeting weekly, and learned techniques based on the 
principles of positive reinforcement. They were asked to 
use these techniques with their children every day, and 
were given educational toys and materials appropriate for 
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the teaching model. Parents were paid to attend the meetings 
and transportation was provided. Using this mixed bag of 
approaches, it was found that not only did the children seem 
to gain, but also that the parents increased their community 
involvement. 
Svunmary 

Most of the researchers did not use contingency 
management exclusively or in its purest form. Principles 
of positive reinforcement cannot stand alone, but provide 
one of a number of tools which should be in the repertoire 
of the program staff. All would tend to agree that non- 
punitive management procedures are in the long run more to 
be desired than punitive techniques. 



d. Affective Help 

The concepts that lower class families are 
pathological is not accepted by the programs that have been 
described. Because of life's circumstances, parents have 
feelings and emotions about society, about themselves, or 
about their children that get in the way of effective 
performance in the role of parent as teacher. Stern and 
other (1970) used group process techniques at meetings in 
which parents and teachers were encouraged to express their 
feelings, frustrations, needs and expectations. The 
hypothesis was that parents participating in such 
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cnoounLcrs wou?Ld dovvlop o;: show ii:oro direct cciiccrn for 
thoir cli: Icircn * odiic:i^<tion and das^clop n\ovo trivorabLO 
attiLudo;; v.o\vard:> Head Start, and that this \:ould bo 
reflected in the .intcilcctuai perlonnancc oE childavn, Tiio 
group oxpcL-rianco aid not socm to effect attitudes but did 
soom to have an impact on child pcrf orn.ince . 

Clarizio (1968) used small group inoctings conducted by 
a trained social worker and honio visits utilizing a 
counseling relationship. Primary emphasis was on the parent/ 
child/school relationship. The assumption was that such 
social work activity in both group and individual settings 
v/ould influence the attitude of the parent toward teachers, 
school authorities, preschool activities, and tov;ards the 
parent's view of how their children were being treated by 
school personnel. He did not find that this program 
led to measured changes, and suggested that the program 
was too forma] . 

As an example of relating program to parents' 
characteristics, Costello.ei^ (1969) used a social case 
work approach to those families in the Institute for 
Juvenile Reasearch preschool project whose children were 
the least competent wnose own behavior indicated that a 
group approach was not feasible. The social worker visited 
these homes, working with the mother in a nurturing, non- 
demanding, non- judgemental approach. 
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G. Perception as Pov;orful 

MFDCO's concr.ptvia] illation of v.'hy parents shouUl be 
involved in holping the child ot horue , making decision.- 
?.)Dout the prograra, participating in the classroora, or 
engaged generally in parent activUior,, is that "the child 
needs to know that the whole family is involved and interested 
in his Head Start experience ... the child needs to see his 
parents coming into his world of Head Start— showing 
interest and taking part... the child takes pride in his own 
parents. . .the child needs to see his parents learning and 
discovering new things and ideas and trying to improve his 
streets, ^schools, housing, etc. As he sees parents doing 
these things, he will be learning a concerned way of life 

in which one can join with others to work... and the child sees 
parents concerned and responsible about the child's world" 

(MIDCO, 1971, page 4). The Head Start Newsletters of 1968 

indicate a similar rationale. 

The Florida PE Planned Variation program (Gordon and 

associates, 1971) attempts to implement this in two ways: 

o In each weekly home visit, the parent is actively 
solicited for ideas, suggestions about what should 
be going on in home learning tasks, is actively 
encouraged to visit the school, work in the 
school, and become involved in various center and 
PC committees. 
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o 'J'he ovqnni ?:;'tion o^. '"'ir.jv^ccl V.-.::ir.t:i-^r -•.in.i --r-'C :.. 
which •■':.-;r-,;' ; •! Un- iroK-.- "f, -i .In 

<ju.i ciollincs and ;;vslc:r.r.l- loilly rc<<.\ into th.-> 
^luclihj n:; r-roccr::; ti^-^ i-''.':.^ !c-a'. iv'n.T i:r.r:k>--. , and 
the ir.iir.ia.l devc.lo::.TiOi.L ;.\;;occ.'!£; of those l-.r.iU.,^ . 

The nuggosti.ons \.'liich eraorcje .i:roi^i the Fnr.iJy 

Assistance Program Evaludtion Conixronco (1:)71) indicdlo 

also that for psychological as v/ei] as social rcasonr. , • 

parents functioning as dccision-mnhci.-s have an impact on 

their children. AFRAM ii-. itij guides echoes the same view. 

The assiunption is that v.'hen parents can behave and be seen 

by their children as behaving in ways v/hich influence the 

life of the child outside the home, as v/ell as in the home, 

affective development, achievement motivation, self --esteem 

and pride will be enhanced. Since there are close ties 

between these affective variables and cognitive 

functioning, the increased self-esteem and desire to 

achieve will yield academic results. 

f. Access to Materials and Information 
There is a wide range within the parent population as 
to what needs really are. While programs in Columns A, B, 
and C of Table II assume that parents need a good deal of 
specific help, programs in Colvunn E are more general. The 
concept here is that access to information is the essential 
ingredient. The Queens program (Roberts, Bennett, 1966) 
provided access to library information and resources. The 
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RuoMp ^>l:uc:.\e5^ (1071 r:,b) oi tho, d-jy ca::o ccnLcvn in Grccl.'V 
nnd Salt Lako Cil-V; and tho Chi.Cicjo p-ocjram {WJ.ilc, 1970) 
inclicc:l:c a similar viov;. 

Head Start in it^. ^^l"*^"?! ^'"J^^* dircctlvoy states 

that this is a basic pcsiticn. It in oPibodied in their viow 
of parent as lGaa-ne3:, in vJhivjh tiie parent selects vaiat it 
is he chooses to learn, A nnmbor of programs have attenmted 
to find locations in schools, corop.mnity action centers or 
neighborliood centers, where parents can congregate at any 
time of the day, and to eqiup them with sev/ing machines, 
television sets, coffee bars, etc. The implications behind 
the location might be two-fd^i: 

o If these programs are sttt up on school sites, a 
major function served would be to communicate 
to parents that the building does indeed belong 
to them, that they 'are welcome, that is a 
community resource, and that the wall between 
home and school can be breached. 

o If the program is set up at a center, the 

implication might simply be that parents need 
a place where they can meet informally, exchange 
ideas, get work done and learn skills that are 
personally satisfying and/or economically 
worthwhile. 

The message here is that if " inf'^rmation is made availabl 
parents have the desire and adequacy to implement the 
information gained in their own fashion, in keeping with 
their own culture, and ci i modify home conditions in ways 
that are perceived to benefit children 

When we turn to a non-Head Start program (Nedler and 
Sebera, 1971) the emphasis is on more than simple access. 



The provision of : n ''orraaLion i?? LIu-oiicjIi in?;l ructior. ;;nc: 

}?*lann:.d uiv^otincji-: , aililiouvin. thoso ir.cofjaas arc on t^v.^ics oi' 

intorost of pc^rcnUs. Thij procedure ii> found often in 

lioad Start prograins in wh\cl\ the i^rograin doscripters are: 

o Prircnts ind.icate \:i:at thoy miaht like. 

o P3:ofcs.s3icnalo ipr':r.ent t'no content requested in 
group situations . 

This is in contrast to the creation of an environment, i.e. 

parent mooting roo;ns. -Generally, parent involvopient 

programs chould provide both alternatives. The decision 

as to which mix to oosc or which element to favor should 

bo left to the discretion of the parents. 

g. Change in Life Circumstances 

Nimnicht (1971) in an unpublished wide-ranging paper, 
develops a set of propositions about the nature and causes 
of deprivation. He suggests that for children growing up 
in environments which lack the basic requirements of food, 
shelter and health/'the treatment seems obvious. The first 
priority should be to provide adequate care of an expectant 
mother and adequate food, shelter, health care for the child. 
This approach certainly will be of more educational value 
than trying to correct a physical problem with educational 
intervention.", (ibid, page Ill-a) For those who are 
deprived by what he called lack of the ability of the parent 
or family to attend to a child, he recommends that treatment 
should create opportunity for a change in life 
circumstances. For example^ "if the mother is the only 
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adult in the honio, cither onab.lo, her to stay hOTno or orovido 
adc-quato care for hor chiJdron v.-irilc sho v/orky." (^b.i.u) 

It is impiortant to point out that the Nir.nicht proposal 
involves change .in the envi ronniont , and thus npocif ically 
moves in the d-Lrcction of social structural change. v:hilc 
many child devolopirient £-:pccia3 i st-; v;ou3d no doubt agree v/ith 
his v.iGW, it is perhaps significant that fcv; of them liave 
ventured as far as Nimnicht in articulating it. By and 
large they have viewed their role or intervening in parent/ 
child (and mainly mother/child) relationships, and not in 
the larger social sphere. 

n. General Parent Participation 

There are many forms of parent participation that are 
simply defined as "parent activities of high participation" 
which have been used in studies of Head Start with no 
criteria indicated. There seems to be a view that parent 
participation is a "good thing" and will somehow magically 
rub off on children. Examples of attempts to build programs 
on the basis of this broad approach, or evaluate such 
programs are listed in Column G on Table II. 

Bittner (1968) described a school readiness center 
program in which the performance of children who had been in 
either summer Head Start, or were low or middle income with 
no preschool training, were compared on the Metropolitan 
Achievement tests. Some form of parent involvement existed, 
be-::ause she reported that the child whose parents did not 
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par Lici pale in the progruiv.s pcr^'orniecl more poorly on the 
tests, Lelor (1968) as cited by Grotl)erg (1969) .indicaLcd 
that chilclr.on of high participciting ir:others did 
significantly better on Losts of achievement and developir.ent 
than low participating raotners. 

Harvey found that parent participation in Head Start 
did not modify the attitudes and behavior of parents in ways 
that might be assumed to Influence the children. She 
assessed the difference between Head Start and non-Head 
Start parents on education and child rearing practices. Not 
only did she find few differences, but she reported that 
there wc^s no evidence that Head Start experience changed the 
parent. 

In a study of parents of children in a Texas six-month 
Head Start program, interviews were used to test the 
assumption that active parent participation in the program 
would increase parental scores on levels of general 
optimism and aspiration for the child. Neither of these 
were confirmed. (Jacobs, Pierce-Jones , 1969) The data are 
not surprising. The conclusions arrived at earlier 
concerning the need for organized approaches would suggest 
that mere undefined participation, unmatched to parent 
entering characteristcs , would have little effect on parent 
views. There was, however, some indication that the 
children of parents who were high participants did better. 
One non-Head Start study, of migrant children^ found 
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similar rccultr:, Tha nudity o.C pwirticipation .Is noL doCii^^u 
in either of these studies and there i? uo indication oi: 
seir-seloctivi ty. 

It should be recalled tiiat earlier Il'jad Start litudios 
indicated that children of parent:, vhu choyo lUraCx Start did 
better than those v;ho v/ere rocruitod into Head Start 
(McDavid, 1969)- Unless there is sor.ve base line, there 
should be little expectation that participation will bo a 
useful general criteria for success of a program if we ai-e 
concerned about the program itself affecting parents and 
children. 
Summary 

Although it is dangerous to generali?ie from so 

disparate a range of studies, the following directions 

would seem to emerge from the material,. 

* o Parent involvement should consist of a variety 
of approaches, and be designed in such fashion 
that it becomes possible for parents to 
participate in the mix in ways best suited to 
their needs. 

o Program evaluation should move in the direction 
of treatment by subject so that it can be 
learned which particular irix or program elements 
are most useful in relation to specific parent 
characteristics. 

o Educational intervention is not helpful if the 
physical environment of the family lacks the 
basic requirements for living. 

o While there is a general sense that "parent 
participation" is a good thing, undefined 
participation, unmatched to parent characteristics 
appear to have little effect on parent views. 
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chapter 3 

rvalurjtion 'Parent Partici;>at 5 (;n Proc:r,i^-,s 
I nt 3.7>c! U51t J o n 

This cnaptor ^uz conccrnad \;ith the inr>tru::)ontr> \\i>cC iu\6 
results obtainod .-in nnncssincj the effects onj)arcj)U> of 
participation prc>oranis. lioad rtart ]>rogj:ctniG aro oroncnLcd in 
Tabic III and non-Hoad Start procjrairis in Table IV. 

There is a striking drop in the number of entries on 
these tables compared to Tables I and II. Virtually all 
of the evaluations related to programs v;hich appear in 
columns A, B, and C, or in the catchall colui..* in Table II 
appear in the Individual Treatment columns in Table I. 
The gap in evaluation of the effect on parents ^ the 
evaluation and assessment of either process measures for 
as sessing actual parent participatio n in deci s ion-making; or 
product measures of the effects on either parent or Head 
Start programs of parental involvement in decision making 
is striking > 

Anyone who has been involved in Head Start knows 
full well that there has been participation of 
parents in such roles as volunteers in classrooms, as well 
as in activities related to the PACf fostered by the PAC 
and in the PAC itself. What *s missing are documented 
materials; either descriptive statistics of the extent of 
involvement or measures of the effects. Involvement is 
built into Head Start, but it has not been assessed. 

if^AC^Policy Advisory Committee - the Head Start term for parent 
qroups until 1970. 
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Two sl-.u.'iio3 ni-?.] i'/.o(i pro-r^ost tor^t dorij gns to in?ar,urc 
the efi:ecl.s o-?. qroup education oxperiences o;-) parent as 
toachor. In a 5U-.urSy of a fcv; pnronts in Ph.i 1 ndc3 phi.-' , Svn Ft 
(19GS) used a batl-ory of Iciuguaqe ab;! lilies. Sh found 
that a proyr<.P to help ir.othcrs ]oarn to tell stories to their 
cliildrcn incroaacd mothers' language iibilities in several 
dimensions. Boger (1969) iv.casurcd the quality of mother- 
child interaction and mothers' story telling ability and 
found that mothers in specific content oriented intervention 
program? increased their ov.m verbal linguistic skills as well 
as the quality of interaction v^ith their children. 

Stern and her colleagues at UCLA measured their first 
program C1968) by means of the UCLA alienation scale and 
found that, although there were no significant differences, 
there was a definite and consistent trend towards decreased 
feelings of alienation from society in those parents who 
were involved in the instructional program. The parents 
in the control group did not change. 

Their second study (1970), using a group process 
approach, was assessed by measuring parents' expectations 

on three levels: 

o Achievement of children in Head Start 
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o Parents' atuitudos tov;ard ile.;d Start (IV.Ti!S) . 

o The "IlOv; T Foe]" inonf'uro of alienation. 
They found that -participation ."in the oncounlcrs botv;ccn 
parent and toadier did not lead to changoo on those three 
measures. 

Clarizio (1968) measured the effects of the use of a 
trained social worker responsible for school-home i-elations, 
who conducted group meetings and home visits and 
established a counseling relationship on an individual or 
group basis as the main means of parent contact, against 
the use of small group meetings conducted by regular staff 
with home visits only to collect demographic information. 
The effects of an eight-week experience v;ere measured by a 
maternal attitude scale and a teacher rating scale. The 
first program was considered more geared to the family, and 
was found to influence attitudes toward parent-teacher 
relationships, towards school authority and towards the value 
of child's experiences, more than the second treatment. 
The latter was more effective than control. Although the 
directions were in the hoped for order, the differences 
were not significant. 

The Florida Parent Educational Planned Variation 
approach (Gordon, 19691 used two self-report instruments: 
"How I See Myself "scale, a measure of self-esteem, and a 
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iRodifiCcition of Lho Rotter I.K. scale, n iv.car.urc of the 
scnso of internal. cont>.-ol of i-ci'nforcornont or of the ro;n-;c' 
of control. Thcr.o measures were used v.-ith emplovcd 
paraprofo.s.';ional parent Gc3ucators as v;g11 as parents. The 
results indicate inovcunont towardo hioner 5;e]f aeceotancc 
and greater feelings of .-iiitornal control. 

It must be indicated that pre-post oxperiniental design 
types of evaluation efforts are not the only nor the most 
legitimate means for asGe5;sincj the effects of programs. 
This is particularly true because of the sparcity of sound 
measures which take into account the varieties of 
subcultures and ethnic groups , the reasons for involvement 
and the needs for involvement of parents in programs. The 
experimental technique is probably most effectively used in 
small scale studies, and at this stage of our history, only 
after careful review by the Policy Council of just what 
these measures attempt to measure and why they are useful. 

Unobtrusive Measures 

Publicly available information which can be gathered 
without stressing participants or interfering with the 
conduct of the program can be used in evaluation. If the 
concern is with ultimate impacts, then measures of 
returning to school, increasing job rates, movement into 
better housing, increased use of health services, are all 
ways to assess parent as learner and parent as teacher. 
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The, Oi^RCCi: UtnCiiefx (Miller, 1368) found that parents 
changed their life stylo.i; (hou':incj, education, vocations, 
social actions, savings accouiits). cig a roGuli of involveniont 
in the hcnic visit program. Tho.e avf. -significant changer, 
because they effect the total social environment of the 
family . 

Adkins (1971) found that attritjo3-i was a useful process 
measure as well as product measure, and led to changes in 
program for the follov.^ing year. 

Another important use of unobtrusive data that must be 
stressed ib that they can be used as both process and 
product measures. Assessment needs to address itself to 
these issues: 

o Is the program as designed actually doing what it 
set out to do? 

o Does it need modification as it goes along? 
o What were its affects? 

If the fundamental commitment to parent involvement in 
decision-making and to understanding and working with groups 
in partnership ways is paramoui. , then^Fe evaluation 
designs must be flexible so that data are accumulated 
reflecting the continuing process. Changes which take 
place as the program evolves, as well as the assessment of 
outcomes must be considered. This approach is 
sophisticated and expensive but inescapable if we really 
wish to understand what such a program as Head Start is 
accomplishing in parert involvement. 
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In the only publvsiicd aoc:oi..(jnL v;e could find 
on Ilcacl Sl-nrt paronty in cliis.:roonr-: , Pickott (1971) 
interviewed cjcThl-.Gon parenLs in Wichita i:o f .i nd out Ubcir 
feelingc about rjoing into a Head Stnrt clr.r,r.roo:r.. The 
intcrvio\.'3 v/ere conducted in the horacs on a one-to-one basis. 
There was some indication thaU it takes skill and time to 
get past the "tell it like they want to hear it" to the "tell 
it like it is" stage. From her extremely li^nited data in 
one center, however, it was clear that every parent knew 
about the right to be in the classroom, althougn a number 
did not exercise the right. VThen they were in the room, 
they seemed to be used as volunteer aides. 

If parents are being asked or encouraged to work in 
classrooms as a means of modeling teaching behavior for 
them, then this small study indicated that while modeling 
may be going on, there were few explanations provided for 
parents and the modeling by itself was not seen as 
educational by the parents. Although only about half of the 
parents went to the classrooms the fact that one had the 
right to do so was indicated as of great importance. 

Adkins (1971) interviewed the Hawaii parents and found 
differences between active and inactive mothers. Those who 
had volunteered and were frequently in classrooms increased 
their feelings of powerfulness and tolerance of other 
children and set high vocational and educational aims for 
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thoir chi.lclron. Fnrfbor, it was found i-nnt- those t-liiTdron 
v/ith langucigc- probloras v.-hose parents vara hiyli parllci pp.nLj: 
in the coc,-nit;t.vo dcvo] oprr.Oiit procjrain, gained signi.f leant Ly 
Kiorc than their elassinates^ on nlir.ost all measures used. 

Paraprof c:;sional parent educators in the rioricla 
program used a structured intervie-.v pre-post from v.'hich rating 
wore made about a number of variables in the home 
environment. Garber's' (1969, 19721 Home Environment Revie-v 
v/as the interview schedule. This is an adaptation of the 
Wolfe (1964) scale and is similar to a scale used in the 
Ypsilanti program. These data are still being processed, 
but upward movement was found on most of the nine 
dimensions of the scale in data processed to date in 

Follow Through. 

The Stanford Research Institute conducted an evaluation 
of the eight Head Start Planned Variation models for the 
academic year 1969-70. Bissell C1971) reviewed and 
summarized these data. An interview vas used to assess 
parent attitudes and parent involvement. Since there were 
several models, they were divided into such categories 
as: non-sponsored, (NSl , prescriptive (Pre-academic skills) 
(P) , discovery (D) , cognitive-discovery (CD) , and parent 
educator (PE) Here we are concerned primarily with the 
parent educator category. 

The PE program was the Florida program of home visits 
by paraprofessionals, using material related to and 
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dcyalopcd in tho clasruroom. paro^its v;erc askod, "V?ant are 
the thincjr. you 3 j kcd ii'^sL nbout Hond SiiartV*' Parontn in the 
PE moJel ir<:de a h:oher porccp.itvjo of 'ro.''^pc)!i,s"os to liking 
clasfvrooiTi climalc and ch i Id-- teacher rc^laLionship than any of 
the other groups (20^ Pi: to .liV NS) , Parents v7ore alj'O 
asked, "V;hat dj f .Perenccs has lload Start .made in your hon^e 
life this yoar?" Acrosi: the five categories, there v/ero 
eight items on v:hich any of the approaches had raore than 
a 10% response. On four of these, the parent-educator 
model had higher than 10?,: relationship to my own child 
(13.9), opportunity for learning (11.1), parent self- 
development learning (13.9), and relationship between 
teacher and child (13.9) . 

The PE model v/as the only one wich over 10% on the 
last item, although this is not stressed in the model. This 
sample was extremely small and reflected only the first year 
of planned variation; however, the technique is viable and 
did indicate both model-related changes and differences 
between the models and regular Head Start classrooms, 
(Bissell, 1971, pages 27-29) 

Another large scale survey was that conducted of Child 
Day Care Centers for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (Fitzsimmons and Rowe, 1971). As a phase of this 
effort, Ruopp (1971a) and a staff conducted on-site 
observations and interviews of both, parents and staff members 
in a niiraber of day care centers. The data are not presented • 
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in a quanLillcd Cayhion, bun he rouortoa; ''\)r\o ;onl:ral citv 
tcacbor rcfiponrlcd to a ouer/cion al)0\:t part ici/vil i.oji of 
parents as voluntcorn thin way: "I think it's great, there 
arc so many ways thoy can 3'elato to other patents when T 
can't. They a.lr;o have inore inflight into tne 
children's pi-oblenijiv For this Id.nd vof prociram it's 
essential.' This kind of attitude explains why parent-, are 
deeply involved in the Center's operations: they are, quite 
simply, wanted and v;elcomo." (ibid, page 12) He further 
reported that the interview data revealed that almost all 
parents know how the Center operates, who the staff are, 
v;hat the staff are trying to do, how and why. 
Questionnaire Rating 

As =3 means of both a process and product assessment, 
Bessent of the Florida program has developed a parent 
response report which is being used this year. The parent 
educator administers the questionnaire at the beginning of 
the year. The results are being used to see where parents 
are in their understanding of the Policy Advisory Council. 
This leads to implementation activities, and the 
questionnaire will be raadministered in the Sp;ring to see if 
there has been movement. 

The Office of Child Development gathered self-report 
data from centers for the program year 1968. Not only did 
this include data about Policy Advisory Committee membership 
(data were presented in relation to Table I), but also 
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atatisliics in tcrria of. accom}nmvino cliildron on pediril or 
dcnta] virsitii/ brincjing chililx-cn to class, holulug infornial 
discussiona betv;ccn tcachcx-^s and parents. The roport 
indicated thaL the impetus for parent develcpinent activities 
in 1968 v7o.ra more often located in tlio center staff and 
center-v/ide parent group :?n\i:uttoc than either the PAC's 
or class parent groups. A measure of parent as institutional 
changer than would be whether that f.i.nding still holds true 
in 1971-1972. 

Some questionnaire study needs to be developed to 
understand the ways in which lines of authority and 
responsibility are evolving, especially as we move from 
Planned Variation to such activities as Home Start. For 
example, will parents in Home Start form a mini-pac so that 
they have in effect a policy council for the Home Start 
program as distinct from the rest of the Head Start program? 
This is an important consideration which was uncovered in 
the Florida Planned Variation work. Questionnaire items 
for interviews, or any other means in Columns C and G 
should be used to see where the locus of control resides or 
is shifting. 

at 

Hervey (1968) and Jacobs, Peirce-Jones (1969) both 
developed attitude scales for assessing change. Hervey 's 
scales measure punishment severity, obedience expectation, 
attitudes toward child rearing, and influence techniques. 
No differences were found between Head Start and non--Head 
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start parents in attitudos toww-irri rducatioPdl aviatters. The 
Texas scales (Jacobs, Peircc-Jonc^ , 1969) measure level of cjoncrpJ 
optiraism and aspiration level for the participating child, 
and found these v;ero not changed by undefined "active 
participation . *' 

Obse r vation o f Behavior: Product 

The SRI study used as a standard measure of mother-child 
interaction styles, the eight-block scrt task originally 
developed by Hess and Shipman C196 6) . The task requires 
the mother to teach her child to sort ei9ht blocks and 
then for the child to do it. The data indicalie that 
"within model classes, the largest gains are maternal 
dimensions made by parents of children in cognitive 
discovery and pre-academic classes," and that mothers in 
both regular and model classes changed from Fall to Spring 
in their styles of verbal interaction," (BiDsell, 1971, 
page 25) 

Olmsted, a member of the Florida group, has redesigned 
this "Mother as Teacher Task" to measure more specifically 
the desirable teaching behaviors Joeing emphasized in the 
Florida Planned Variation program, and data ctre being 
gathered to assess more specifically the effects of this 
emphasis on pax ents 'teaching behavior. The task has also 
been redesigned so that it is usable for Follov; Through age 
children and mothers, as well as preschool. 

Although Bronf enbrenner was not actively engaged in any 
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particular Head Star^- program, h.is cor.vn^.onts about research 
are pertinent. He recom.mends, that in all re.senrcb on the 
effects of family involveiDcnt, the priitiary focus IbecoiT^es] 
the study of cKangos in patterns of interaction betv;oon 
family members (especially parents) and the child, and the 
impact of these changes on the latter's psychological 
development — social and emotional as v;ell as cognitive. 
Even so crude a measure as the amount of time v;hich various 
family members spend in direct interaction with the child 
might prove indicative of behavioral change* More 
instructive, however, in illviininating the nature of the 
changes taking place would be a series of standardized 
experimental situations administered at intervals of 
several weeks or months, in which the child would be 
presented with various 'problems' Ce.g. toys, games, tasks 
to accomplish) in the presence of members of hi-s family. 
The focus of observation would be not only the behavior of 
the child himself but equally the reaction of family 
members. Do they ignore, discourage, encourage, approve, 
help, or take over and do it themselves? Changes over time 
in reaction to family members could be studied both as a 
dependent variable (i.e., a function of the program being 
conducted with the parents! and as an independent variable 
(a factor affecting the behavior and psychological 
development of the child ), CBronf enbrenner , 1970, pages 
66-67) 
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This is Rimilft^r to the Mother ar. Teacher task, except 
Ilronienbronner ' s suggestion plncos it into a niore 
nnturaUr^tic framev:ork. Parents and other family moinberr. 
can respond more in keeping with x-iiat they normally do, 
rather than respond to th- structured teachincj oxcrcise of 
the Mother as Teacher task. Bronfenbrenner also points out 
that any measures of family involvement must be done in such 
ways that the power and prestige of the parent in the eyes 
of the child are enhanced rather than diminished. This is 
an impoi-tant concept often overlooked by psychometricians 
who are more task oriented than people oriented. In 
programs such as Head Start, people must be cons idered more 
important than data . 

Observation Behavior; Process 

In several places we have indicated that assessment must 
be process as well as product oriented. The Juniper Gardens 
(1969) programs, because of its theoretical framework of 
operant conditioning, gathered continuous data on parent 
performance. The technique, although expensive, is useful 
in small scale studies or in sampling of particular prograiu 
elements. These measures or records of parent behavior are 
immediately used as information for input into program. 

This corresponds in the parent as learner category with 
the needs for such an approach in parent as institutional 
changer category. Son consistent monitoring, not only at 
the molecular level such as the Juniper Gardens approach. 
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but ixt a )uoro r.olax- J.eyol oj: abudyiny the minutes of nicotings 
to sec the behavior of parents nnd staff at a Policy Council, 
■ can be utilixorl as the observation of procesj; behavior for 
immediate utilization in the program. 
Summar y 

In general, assessment of parent as teacher of his child 
has been more devceloped than any other focus. There are 
scales and obf?ervation techniques which are currently useful 
for continued evaluation in both process and product of 
this element of programs. The area of measurement of 
parent as deci s ion maker is again the greatest wea kness. 
Here unobtrusive measures, interview questionnaires, and 
observed behavior in meetings must be developed to study 
the way in which parents become decision makers, and the 
effects of this role on them and on the groups with whom 
they are sharing decision making roles. 

The technology has not been well developed and there 
probably are not clear theoretical models. The small bits 
that do exist in the Kirshner data, the small scale MIDCO 
schedule, the recently developed Florida schedule, the 
Stanford Re-search Institute questionnaire developed for 
Follow Through offer leads for practical development in 
this area. 

It has been suggested that evaluation be not only of 
end product, but also on a time series basis, in which 
samples are drawn throughout the life of the program to 
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to assess what is actually going, on v;hcthGr v;h"tt is 901 ng 
on is v;hat v;a5i p]anned, vjhGthcr program ^^'as p\irpose1y 
cliangod because of events, and v/hat impact at that moraont 
the prograra is havinq on the people involved. Zxsscssment 
of parent participation inusu also be on^edded in the social 
context of the particular coiranunity and cultural groups in 
that community. Case studies may be a more useful 
technique than national data compiled into a table which 
obscure the fact that each Head Start program in some 
fashion is special and unique. 

The subject by treatment design has been discussed. 
In this case, subject would be the Head Start program 
rather than the individual. What can be extracted from 
such mix of process and product are generalizations about 
what types of programs or program elements seem to be more 
accepted and effective in relation to the characteristics of 
Head Start communities. To assxame that a program that has 
been successful in place A can be transfeerred en toto to 
place B is naive. It should not be expected, therefore, 
that the evaluation of parent participation will lead to a 
standard manual or a consumer guide that can be applied in 
a simple form across our culturally pluralistic society. 

(b) Non-Head Start 

The items on Table IV indicate that even though many 
preschool programs existed which involved parents^ 
evaluation of the parents themselves was rare. Levenstein 
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C1970). used prc-poat IQ testing and found no differences 
between e>;pcriii'CJ:tal and cont^rol rjro-ups, nor any chancje 
pre-post. Gordon (19G9b) using the Ilov; I See Myself scale 
and the cSocinl Reaction Inventory found no change in 
measured self -esteem, but significant changes in the feelings 
of more control over one's destiny in parents whose homes 
were visited in the baby's first year of life. The mothers 
v/ere measured when the baby was three months old and twelve 
months old. Karnes (1970) reported that the mothers 
increased their community involvement in Head Start and other 
OEO activities, but did not indicate how these data were 
attained. The best guess is that they are anecdotal. 

A number of studies utilized either open-ended or 
some form of standardized interview technique as either 
process or product measures. The research work of Wolf 
(1964) in relating a set cf environmental press variables 
to scholastic achievement v;as a starting place for ^>^e 
development of several environmental process scales. 

Radin and Sonquist (1968) used the Cognitive Home 
Environment, scale in the Gale Preschool program, which 
utilized a mixture of classes plus home-tutorial sessions 
for disadvantaged four-year olds in the Ypsilanti public 
school system. "The children were tutored in their homes 
by the teachers every other week, and as needed by the 
aide in alternate weeks during which time the work 
initiated by the teachers was continued and reinforced... 
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ActivitioH for the tutorial sessions were on the basis of the 
child's needs, the inother ' s predisposition, the facilities in 
the homc/ and the ease of replication by the parents." 
(Radin and Sonquist, 19 68, introduction) . At the end of 
the program mothers reported that there were more articles 
for children to use; expectation for the amount of education 
their children had received had increased, and expectation 
for grades had decreased. Further, they found, "that there 
are no large differences in the cognitive stimulation taking 
place in the homes of Negro and white children." ( ibid , page 
14) 

Radin (1969) used the same scale in a bi-weekly 
kindergarten home counseling program for a small group of 
12 disadvantaged high ability students, who had previously 
participated in another preschool program. The counselor 
communicated children's progress, suggested areas needing 
strengthening, and planned activities for the mother to 
carry out. The mothers in this program were significantly 
higher on items on the Home Environment Scale when compared 
to parents whose children only attended supplementary 
classes. She further reported that children who have been 
involved in a preschool with intensive parent work (most 
likely the Gale or Perry programsl showed greater cognitive 
growth, regardless of follow up programs. 

A slight modification of the Ypsilanti schedule, called 
the Cognitive Home Environment Review^ was used in an infant 
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study jusL cojuplcted by Gojrdon ^nd Jester (1972). but results 
are not yet available • This scale is similar in many v;ays 
to the Home Environment Rev'.cv; developed by Gaarber and 
mentioned in relation to Head Start programs. It is a 
useful scale because it has been used in a variety of 
cultures, is generally acceptable to parents and has data 
relating scores on this to scores in scholastic achievement. 
The Garber form, although currently undergoing revision, is 
being used extensively in the Florida Follow Through program • 

Ortar C1971) and Conant C1970) both used interviews as 
a way of studying the effects of program,; but no 
standardized measures are reported. 

Scheinfeld (1969) and Tuck C1971) used an interview 
as an entry for process measure in determining the 
structure and content of the program. The study focused 
on the parent s conceptual framework including child 
rearing. Parents were interviewed and asked about their 
views and methods of child rearing, their concepts 
concerning children, and their role. The materials 
introduced into the homes were based on parents' stated aims 
for their children. The worker then engaged in stimulating 
parent-child interaction and making comments and encouraging 
suggestions. 

Six parents were then involved in informally interview- 
ing close friends in the neighborhood and in turn moving 
into the worker role. Most program interviews of these 
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mothers showea that fiye had mdc progress and two in 
particular had moved to where they liad grasped the meaning 
of "competent." Scheinfold suggested that asking questions, 
foliov7ed by actions, followed by n'-w questions enables 
parents to learn and get intrinsic rewards. They, in turn, 
will use this sequence v;ith their children. 

This "each one teach one" notion leads into the parent 
as institutional changer. Ruopp (1971) in the study of day 
care centers, used interview techniques to assess the roles 
parents played and the attitudes parents developed toward 
the program and toward themselves. Staff were also 
interviewed ,.o assess their attitudes and reactions to 
program, children and parents. Ruopp provides excerpts 
from parents* comments, but no formal interview schedule. 
The comments range from positive ones about involvement, 
securing jobs, further education, etc; to negative statements 
about need for more community support, better relations 
with staff, parent-child discipline problems, and the need 
for all parents to be involved. What is indicated in the 
interview domain is a mixture of this type of open-ended 
inquiry V7ith a more structured approach such as a home 
environment schedule or review. A new schedule could 
assess center factors, cpmr.unity factors, and the inter- 
relationships among home center and community. 

The Southwest Educational Laboratory developed a 
schedule for attitudes toward education and child rearing 
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V7hich v:as ucod to asscns specified pr,.rcnt particir-ation. 

As in the ca5:e v7ith the Head Start programs, most of 
non-Ucad Start parent intervention methods assume that there 
will be effects on the family life v;hich in turn effect the 
child's development. Unfortunately, virtually all 
program evaluation is informal and anecdotal, A good dea] 
is not even written but comes out in conversations and 
meetings and conferences. 

There is a strong need to develop instrumentation in 
the area of parent as learner. One simple approach to 
assess changes in family life was used in the Home Learning 
Center project (Gordon, 1971)* Parents brought their 
children in for testing when the children were three years 
old, and a questionnaire interview was conducted by trained 
interviewers* Items on this questionnaire referred to 
changes in size of family, family housing, marital status, 
as well as the parent's change in behavior and expectations 
for the child* Results indicated family behavior change 
toward better housing and toward family planning, with 
significant differences between experimentals and controls. 
Experimental mothers reported that they were significantly 
more involved in the learning of their children, in playing 
with them and in buying appropriate toys than were controls. 
Seventy-eight per-cent of the experimental mothers indicated 
that their child was smarter or able to learn faster than 
other children, or that he was making social progress. None 
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o£ tlie control mothers aaw their child as superior. The 
questionnaire reveals tlicn, both changes in parent as 
learner and parent as teacher of ovm child as results of 
involvement in the program* 
Observation of Bohav.ior 

Bronfcnbrcnner suggested that a major approach to 
evaluation should be the observation of family behavior 
with the child. Very few programs have attempted to use 
some means of observed behavior as either a process or 
product measure/ to influence program development or to 
examine results. 

The Institute for Juvenile Research Projects {Costello^ 
1969, Scheinfeld, 1969, Tuck, 1971) working with a small 
group of families observed the gross behavior of parents, 
i.e. attendance at group functions, socializing with 
neighbors, etc. and then used these observations to develop 
programs relevant to each group. Not only did they find 
relationships between these parent behaviors and child 
behavior, but also that this was a useful system for 
targeting programs to meet parents needs. 

The Florida programs (Gordca, 1967, 1972) developed 
a more structured observation schedule called the Parent 
Educator Weekly Report (PEWR) . This is a schedule filled 
^ *: at the end of each home visit by the paraprofessional. 
The PEWR is used in four ways: 

o It provides a structured arrangement for being 
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sure that certain things happenc-td on home visits. 

o. It supplies iinniediate jnonitoring inforniation as 
to the v;ay in v/hich that parent oducntor and 
mother are v/orkinq together; the mother's 
perceptions of the program and of the utility 
of the materials with her child. 

o It provides outcone data of a descriptive statis- 
tical sort. 

o Many of the items on this form are used in 

correlational f shion so that the within-program 
elements can be examined. 

Ortar (.1971)' als.o used an observation of the mother 
with tlie young child in which the observer rated the 
language used. Schaefer's (1969) home visitors observed 
the behavior of mothers over the length of the project and 
rated them on a large number of behavioral type items in 
both the cognitive and affective domains. 

The recently completed study (Gordon and Jester^ 1972) 
in which the data are not yet fully analyzed, used a 
modification of a classroom observational schedule,, the 
Reciprocal Category System and uategorized the observed 
behavior of parent educator, iTOther and infant from video 
tapes made every six weeks for each of 128 families, between 
the child's third and twelfth birthday. This system yields 
not only a study of the process over that period of time, 
but also a product. 

At the child's first birthday a standardized task was 
presented to experimental and control mothers and their 
performance in teaching this to the infant was video taped 
and coded. The data reveal differences in the instructional 
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behavior o;P mothora v;hich. related to the sex of the child ^ 
whether they were taught directly or v/ere merely pas.sive 
observers of the interaction betv;oen n home visitor and 
the infant and v;hether the home visitor was a professional 
or paraprofessional. The schedule since it did yield results 
offers the opening of a powerful approach by means of video 
tape and systematic observation analysis for the assessment 
of both process and product in parent participation programs. 
Sximmary 

The evaluation efforts yield several useful tools 
(home environment schedules and standardized interview and 
observation systems) and support the idea that assessment 
cannot be divorced from progiam development, but is a 
coutinuous mix of process and product, or to use some 
emerging language^ formative and summative evaluation. The 
programs demonstrate the successful use of observation and 
interview techniques in moving toward arranging treatment 
to match subject. These are also applicable to the analysis 
of results, to see which elements of a program or whether 
a particular program in combination with home factors 
influenced parent attitudes and behavior. Again we note the 
absence of effective measures of parent as institutional 
changer, but most non-Head Stcrt programs did not have this 
as a conscious goal. 
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Introduction 

In constructing this report, we have organized our dato ag- 
round throt: questions: 

o What v/ere the theoretical orientations 
wh.ich influcnccc . 'ment of He.* d 

Start, and pai. ax^ parent participa- 
tion, in the program? 

o HOV7 did Head Start ; es reflect these 

theoretical orientat and what were 

the forces that impacted decisions about 
parent participation through the course 
of time? 

o What can be learned about parent partici- 
pation from the literature and from prac- 
tice, and how do these learnings relate 
to the theoretical underpinnings of the 
program? 

Although a study such as this does not lend itself to easy 
summarization, the following is a recapitulation of the major 
points v;e have tried to make. 

a. Theoretical Orientations ' 

At the time that the anti-poverty program was initiated, 
there were, basically, two explanations for the cause of poverty 
and which pointed towards two different strategies for interven- 
tion. 
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One of those explanations wc haye described as the 
"dcfici.J: mocjl." In this model, poverty was viewed largely as 
the result of deprivation. Things which should have happened to 
people, or experiences to which they should have been exposed, 
were either unavailable or denied to them. Consequently, they 
were living in a "culture of poverty" which a number of investi- 
gations or theorists felt was identifiable by a set of inter- 
locking traits. From an educational point of view, these traits 
would consist of a lack of intellectual stimulation, a lack of 
verbal interaction between parents and children, a lack of ap- 
propriate educational materials in the home and the like. Since 
the opposite of Lhese traits was felt to be characteristic 
of the middle class and since middle class children did better in 
school and in life generally, it was assumed that by providing 
poor people with an enriched educational environment, particularly 
in relation to their children, inroads would be made on the 
elimination of poverty and its associated characteristics. 

This rationale, though more elaborate and sophisticated 
than presented here, was a dominant motif in the development of 
Head Start. It also provided one of the 'basic justifications 
for parent involvement, at least in the learner role. If the 
family is the prime influence on the early development of the 
child, and the family for whatever reason is deficient or inade- 
quate, it follows that intervent-ion into the family, whether this 
is done directly through family-based programs (e.g.. Home Start) 
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or through more or less classroom-based programs (e.g., Hcaa Start; 
would help change the characteristics of both children and 
parents and thus effect their behavior. 

This particular theoretical orientation also fitted in with 
findings which, at that time w^eras^emerg^ ng from research. Bloc.*^ 
(1964), for example, had shown that early experience was important 
fox "subsequent cognitive growth and education achievement" and 
there was also "a body of research and writings on the specific 
influence of home and maternal factors of the socialization of 
cognitive behavior in young children." (Hess, 1971, page 1). 

It al:>o, as it happened, fitted in with the way our society 
has divided the responsibility for the socialization of chirdf'5^i. 
As Hess (1969) has shown, in the United States, 

"/iy ami lies have ... primary responsibility 
for those aspects of child-rearing that in- 
clude moral development, social responsi- 
bility and skills, emotional growth and sta- . 

bility, and other behavior loosely referred 
to as 'personality.'. The school on the 
other hand has been assigned the responsi- 
bility for cognitive and academic training 
and development." 
If one accepts this formulation, it follows that one of the re- 
sponsibilities of parents is to prepare a child for school (the 
"school readiness" concept) and that if children are not so prepared 
something has gone awry with the family. 
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In recent years, and even earlier, thic f orrr.ulation har, 
been subject to considerable criticism. Many theorists have 
rejected the "culture ot poverty" concept. They find it over- 
generalized, inadequate as an explanation, and in most ways not 
congruent with the data. Gordon, for example (Sec Appendix .A) 
notes the tremendous heterogeneity among people v/ho live in 
poverty and the great variability in parental attitudes and prac- 
tice. Ryan (1971) makes a similar point, as does Hylan Lewis (Roth 
& Hill, 1967). To these researchers and critics — and it should 
be noted that they all do not come at the problem in the same 
— poverty per se is not sufficient as an explanation for 
school performance. ' 

An about-to-be published study by Christopher Jencks (19 72) 
makes a similar point, but goes far beyond it. As reported in 
the press and in a magazine article that has preceded his book, 
Jencks concludes that the most significant variables in pre- 
dicting school performance are the characteristics of the child. 
Jencks' more important point, however, is that no matter how well 
a child does in school, this has very little to do with his 
chances in life. This according to Jencks, is the result of a 
variety of factors, many of which are not clearly understood. 
Jencks appears to be clear about what is not relevant, however; 
it is not the school and it is not the family. His comparisons 
suggest that 
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"... until v.'e change the political nnd wcral 
premises on which most Americans now operate, 
poverty and inequality will persist at pretty 
much their present level." (o p.cit . ) 
Ultimately what Jenckr, seems to be saying is that improving 
schools or providing compensatory programs, such as Head Start, 
while possibly good in themselves, have little to do with the 
elimination of poverty. Sanford Kravitz, one of the people who 
shaped the Community Action Program, has made a similar point 
about Head Start. Though he does ot denigrate Head Start's 
accomplishments, he notes, 

"... probably the most serious error of the 
entire Head Start program was in leading the 
nation to believe that the problem of poverty 
could truly be solved by education for three 
and four year old children." (Interview) 
To a large extent, both Jencks and Kravitz would seem to be 
referring to the "deficit model" of poverty causation. 

The other theoretical orientation which influenced anti- 
poverty programs, and thus Head Start as well — but not we 
should add as much as the first -- was based on assumptions about 
the inadequacy of institutions or the maldistribution of power 
in society itself. In our review we referred to this combined 
emphasis as the "social structural model." 



In thin model, poverty, inadequato performance in school, 
and oven one's life chances, have less to do with "cultural de- 
privation" than with the way our society is organized and func- 
tions. Hero the omphasir, is on defects or deficits i society, 
rather than on defects or deficits in people. It should be noted 
that this set of assumptions does not necessarily eleiminate or 
argue against compensatory programs or other efforts to improve 
the lot of the poor. Rather, it posits, that by themselves, com- 
pensatory programs will be insufficient to solve or eliminate the 
problem. 

Again to quote Hess (1969, page 37): 

"... it seems likely that all models of de- 
privation must ultimately include the effects 
of social structure upon individual cognitive 
behavior and the .'.eed to modify that structure, 
if intervention techniques are to succeed." 
This model, like the deficit model, can take a number of 
forms. If the problem is defined as a lack of services or programs 
it can focus on the generation of new resources. If the issue is 
maldistribution of services and programs, it can exert pressure in 
the way resources are allocated. If the problem is lack of re- 
levance — that is, the programs and services do not adequately 
reflect the life style and experiences, ethnic or otherwise, of 
the recipients ~ efforts car. be made to alter the nature of 
services and the way they are provided. 



All of th(?3e approaches aim ?.t inst.i tut.i.opcil change; anct it 
is in relation to this objective that the decision-making role 
for Head Start parents appears to have been articulated. This 
role is predicated on the assumption that parents are in the 
best position to keep programs relevant to their and their chil- 
dren's needs as well as to develop new programs and bring about 
changes in other institutions that effect their lives and well 
being. In this sense, parent participation in Head Start is a 
particular expression of the "maximum feasible participation" 
clause in the Economic Opportunity Act. 

It is this aspect of parent participation that seems to have 
generated some concern. In part, this concern appears to be 

political in origin. As parents, or community groups, developed 

insight into their problems, and some muscle, in some instances the 
they began to challenge established institutions. This led to 
" confrontations, conflict and sometimes to a backlash. 

In terms of Head Start, the leading example was the Child 
Development Group of Mississippi, the largest Head Start program 
that ever was funded. In order to see that the gains made by 
children in the program were maintained, it was felt that the 
entire community had to change. To accomplish this goal, ex- 
tensive efforts at community d /elopment were made. Although 
to a degree successful — Mississippi is not the same as it was 
before the program — it led to debilitating political battles 
in which the entire anti-poverty program, became involved. 
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It should be noted, hov;ever, that this occurred fairly early 
in the history of both Head Start and the larger anti-poverty 
effort. The few programs that took such risks soon found them- 
selves under investigation, de-funded, or in other ways muted. 
This does not mean that the theory or the efforts were wrong; 
it means merely that the Federal government would not support 
them. 

It should also be noted that, as the Kirschner study (1970) 
points G ^, local Head Start programs were instrumental in bringing 
about a rather sizeable number of changes in a number of insti- 
tutions. By and large, however, these were changes in agency 
policies and practices rather than fundamental shifts in the way 
power in our society is organized and distributed. 

The other criticism of parent participation in Head Start 
would seem to imply that the decision-making role has deleterious 
effects on the program and the children. There is absolutely 
no evidence for this contention . It is possible, of course, 
that Head Start parents sometimes make things difficult for Ihe 
agencies t t administer the local programs, for the people 
(frequently pa. ssionals) who run them or for people who want 
to change or research them. But that is another matter entirely.* 
As the MIDCO Technical Report shows, parent-participation 

* — See Hess et al (1971 a) and the Kirschner study of parent- 
child centers (1970) . 



of both types — learner and decision-maker — have positive 
effects on all aspects of the program and when combined show fur- 
ther movement in a positive direction, 
b . Head Start Policies 

To a large extent, Head Start policies and programs appear 
to have resulted from the interplay of these rival philosophies 
or orientations, much as did the policies and programs of the entire 
anti-poverty effort. And just as in the anti-poverty program as a 
whole, the basic orientation was to the "deficit model." According 
to Stephen Rose (1970) f for example, 94 percent of the community 
action programs were oriented to clinical, remedial or rehabilita- 
tive services. 

In the development of Head Start policies, there appear to 
have been three discernible stages. These stages are characterized 
by an increasing emphasis on the role of the parents as decision- 
makers, though not, it should be noted, by muting or down- 
grading the role of parents a? learners. As these policy state- 
ments developed, both roles "were more precisely delineated, but 
because the decision-making role was virtually lacking from the 
original set of guidelines, the appearance and elaboration of 
this role in later sets is striking. 

The firsc set of official guidelines were contained in a 
memorandum issued by the Professional Advisory Committee to the 
national Head Start program. This committee consisted of a 
nxMber of distinguished early childhood specialists, educators, 
social workers/ and pediatricians, all of whom played strategic 
roles in the development of the program. 



The iremorandum focused almost excluGivcly on the deficits 
induced in children by poverty, and outlined a program that 
would help overcome these deficits through medical, nutritional 
and educational services. Parents v;ere conceived by the memoran- 
dum as adjuncts to this effort. They were to assist teachers as 
aides or volunteers, accompany children on field trips, and provide 
insight into life in the neighborhood. There were, however, two 
statements in these guidelines that, if interpreted very broadly 
provided an anchor for other parent roles and activities. These were: 

o Developing in the child and his family 
a responsible attitude toward society 
and fostering constructive opportunities 
for society to work together with the 
poor in solving their problems. 

o Increasing the sense of dignity and self- 
worth 'within the child and his family. 

This memorandum was the only official set of Head Start 
guidelines until 1967/ when, while still functioning 
within OEO, various Head Start policies were codified into a 
manual (6108-1, September 1967) . While most of this manual is 
again about those components of the program which relate spe- 
cifically to children, there is greater emphasis on parent pa- 
ticipation. 

The manual notes that every Head Start program must have 
"effective parent participation" and delineates four modes 
of such participation. 

1, Participation in the process of making 
decisions about the nature and operation 
of the program; , 
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2 Participation in the classroom as paid 
employees, volunteers, or observers; 

3. Welcoming center staffs into their homos 
for di<=!Cussions of the ways m which a 
parent can contribute to the child's 
development at home: 

4. Educational activities for the parents 
which they have helped to develop. 

Many of these practices, it should be noted, were already 
underway. But this is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
they were embodied in an official document. 

There are at least two things about this memorandum that 
should be noted. (1) Not only is the decision-making role mentioned, 
but it is mentioned first. This suggests either that it was not 
happening and Head Start wanted it to happen; or that of all the 
roles. Head Start considered it the most important. (2) Decision- 
making, or participating in the decision-making process, is dis- 
cussed only in relation to the Head Start program itself; the in- 
stitutional change function in programs other than Head Start was 
not mentioned. 

TO operationalize the decision-making role. Head Start called 
for the development of a series of advisory committees at all 
levels of the program. At the center level the committees were 
to be el ected but were to be composed preponderantly, of parents , 
at the delegate agency and grantee levels, the committees were 
to be composed of at least 50.^ercent_£arents and they were to 
be ^.n,n.raticallv selected . (Emphasis adde^) What the rights, 
duties and obligations of these groups were supposed to be, 
however, was not spelled out. 
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These were importaiiT: policy statements, and though tliey 
probably reflect v/hat v;as already happening in the field,* they 
nevertheless represent an advance in of Jicial policy. One can 
only conjecture as to v/hat motivated Head Start to issue the 
manual at that time and to elucidate these policies. Very likely 
it was a conibination ojl circumstances? concern about the program 
and the way it was developing; pressures from the field as well 
as from within the bureaucracy; and possibly also some concern 
as to what might happen to the program as ^ result of its dele- 
gation to HEW, an agency that did not necessarily share OEO's 
philosophy . 

With regard to these conjectures, some emphases in the manual 
are worth noting. On the first page, the manual places Head Start 
in the philosophical context of the Community Action Program 
generally. It notes that Hea-I Start is, in a sense, a spin-off 
of the CAP, and the purpose of the CAP is to effect "a permanent 
increase in the ability of individuals, groups, and communities 
afriicted with poverty to improve t. s own conditions." 
(Emphasis added). Even more important, it notes that in the ab- 
sence of a local community action agency, the agency responsible 
for administering Head Start is expected to follow the general 
principles of community action — participation of the poor, 
mobilization of resources, and targeting of programs to the poor 
as if it were a community action agency. 

To our knowledge this is the first time that emphases such as these 

The grantees for most Head Start programs are local community 
action agencies. In the absence of Head Start issuancies, CAP 
guidelines were frequently used for the formulation of policy. 

0 
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appeared in official Head Start documents. 

The third stage in the development of the parent-or-dccision- 
maker rcle occurred in 1970 v.Oien a revision of the above manual, 
Instruction 1-30, Section B-2 , was issued. This Instruction 
delineates with considerable precision the roles of the various 
conunittees, drops the v;ord 'advisory', thus making the . policy 
committees or councils, indicates that at all levels, the parents 
should be elected ratlier than selected, and at each level gives 
the participating parents a veto over the other members. 

While this shift in guidelines did not give parents control 
of the program, it did move them into a far more powerful position 
than they had previously enjoyed. One v/onders, however, to what 
extent these guidelines have actually been followed. They do 
not, for example, contain enforcement provisions: Head Start 
grantees were not given a timetable for compliance, ncr do there 
appear to be penalties for non-compliance. This suggests that the 
guidelines could be construed as suggestions rather than rules, 
and there is some evidence that this in fact may be the case. A 
recent study by the Southeastern Education Laboratory, for example, 
s4:ates: "We have the legal provisions, and often, as in Head 
Start, requirements to involve parents in pre-school programs, 
but to a. great extent this is not happening." (Southeastern 
Educational Laboratory, 1971, page 16) Other observers feel that 
the guidelines are being followed, but to a variable extent; 
it is more evident in some circximstances than others. As we have ^^^^ 
seen, it is precisely in this area that adequate data is lacking. 
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Although the Instruction dwells mainly on decision-making 

within Head Start, the rol ^ of the program and of parents c^s 

institutional change agents is also mentioned, T\>70 statements 

_in_ the Instruction focus specif ically_on this area: 

"Many of the benefits of Head Start are 
rooted in 'change.' These changes must 
take place in the family itself, in the 
comnmnity, and in the attitudes of people 
and institutions that have an impact on 
both . " 

"Successful parental involvement enters 
into every part of Head Start, influences 
other anti-poverty programs, helps bring 
about changes in institutions in the com- 
munity, and v;ork£ toward altering the 
social conditions that ha/e formed the sys- 
tems that surround the economically dis- 
advantaged child and his family." 

These statements, it is true, are in the transmittal notice 
that accompanied the Instruction and not in the body of the Instruc- 
tion itself. Nevertheless, when one c. ■ ^ares this issuance to the 
1965 Cooke memorandum, the differences aie striking. While the 
learner role has not been downgraded, it is clear that the de- 
cision-making role, both within as well as outside of Head Start, 
has been enhanced. 



c. Review of the Literature 

As part of this study, we commissioned an extensive review 
of reports and writings on Head Start since its inception. Aside 
from the data themselves, one over-arching fact emerges from 
this review: there is virtually no information on the decision- 
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making role of Head Start parents . As a contributor to this 
report remarks, this is the gaping hole in the Head Start litera- 
ture. He goes even further: Ii^ his view a rationale for parent 
participation is not needed; the reasons for it are well lander- 
stood. "What is missing are documented materials, either de- 
scriptive statistics of the extent of involvement, or measures 
of the effects. Involvement is built into Head Start but it has 
not been assessed." The MIDCO field study, v/hich is discussed 
in the accompanying Technical Report, is a first, and therefore, 
preliminary effort in this direction. 

miy or how this has ha'/pened, again, can only be conjectured 
at this time. A full-scale and much-needed biography of the pro- 
gram is yet to bf .ritten. A number of possibilities suggest 
themselves, however. It 'is possible that in the beginning, at 
least, the decision-making role was not considered as crucial to 
the program as was the learner role. This is a plausible con- 
clusion to draw from the guidelines, as we have seen. 

Another and possibly related reason, is the nature of the 
research itself. By and large, the focus of most of the research 
has been on parent/child interaction, particularly the effect of 
the mother's behavior on the child. A third reason, and one that 
is linked to the others, is the nature of the researchers, rather 
than the research. For the most part, research into early child- 
hood is the province of child development specialists, most of 
whom are psychologists or educators. Both by training and in- 
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clination/ their interest is in, the qarlyoyears of a child's - ■ 
development 'and their particular area. of expert.ise ife the in^ " 
fluenc'e of. the family, and 'particularly mothers, on the grov/th x 

and,vdeyelopment of children. Consequently- all we^ know, in the 

^ ' '• * ' " , * ■ '' \, ■' '• ' • . _ • 

sense of htiving access to ''a body of literdture , is what" they havfi^ 

studied," researched, and V7ritten about. Since their over^fhe;Lming 
. interest flas beeri in the parent" a-s learner, rather than in the 

pauent as decision-mSker , it is not surprising that we know more 

about otie role than about the other. 
* Tis to -the data them§elves, no attempt will be made to sum- 

marize them Kere, inasmuch as Part Tv;o of out 'report is itself .• 
_3,^s4iiTOa^y-7- The strictures which Hess (1969^, pag^ 2) 'noted In 
' earlier reviews of the literature, however, are perhaps^ worth 
• stating as a, caution, ' ' ' ^ ^ 



II 
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... investigators* of maternal behavior have ^ 
a creative streak and flair for orignality. 
- Rarely will they* use a concept, a^variable,^ ^ 

' ^ a •technique for^ gathering data, or a research 

. - population exactly , as* did another investigation. 
Nuances, vaifiations and revisions abound; , . 
" t in effect, each of these studies is- a single 

>A. iijdependent study. Since unreplicated results , ^ 
^ - . are on-ly slightly "better .than no results at - 

. • all, the rese^rch landscape' • t^nds towards 

•♦clutter rather. than clarity,"' 

* Some cbmm^dnts by Dr. Edward Zigler, until^ recently the di- 

1, • ' ^ 

rector of the Office^ ofi Child Development at HEW, where Head 
Start is now housed, are pqrhaps equally pertinent. 

' "6a the current scene, there are many theories 

Tiypothe^es, as well as^ blatknt prejudices, 
but very li-tj^le in the way of totally firmed- 
'up information th^t will lead us unerringly 
• along some social action path* 'We still have^ to 
use our own judgment and play our best hunches. 
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• We rrrust therefore develop enough' prof es- " • « . 
■ ~ sionaP' and- .personal integrity so that we 

are not^unduly influenced by every passing ^ ^ ' . - 

- -thought'that has 'the good' fortune to be 

published."* . . ' ■ ' ' 

' -Neither we, nor certainly Dr. Zi'gler who i's a dist^Ttguish'&d , 
researcher himself, are denigrating- research . Our point is'merely- • 
to emphasize, |;halN4^hiap the "knowledge explosion", particul-arlV _ 
in relation to.^early childhood, has brought us a long j^ay^;:-the>re 
is 3n equally -long way to go: Furthermore, a? we have tried to 
emphasize' in this report ,> it ' is doub1:ful that research or know- 
ledge, alone^ is the only ©r even the chief influence on the direc-- 
tion of programs. As the Head^Start experience has -shown, decisions 
are usually the result of 'the clash of a variety of forces. In 
the, end, it would seem,: they 'are tn^de by people who have the power 
to make them. , . . " . 
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* ■ Speech delivered at the 1970 Annual meeting of the Day^Car^e 
and Child Development Council of America, Inc. ^Inpublished.» 
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T}i<= a^jpendix is an overviev; of the research oir the characteristics 
of Head SVurt ard non-^fend Start parents as thQy.arelate to Variabiles ^of 
child dcvjiopnient . Tl)e mc^ss studies .^<^?er to -intra^-family \'ariables 

and Of^al Vltu t>.f^ be'iaviors cr 'atti^udes parents '(n;r<*dominantly mothers) 

' 0 , ^ « \ 

* which have observable and measurabl'S effecr.s on child perfo^muiice or on 

sdhool achievement. Althou'gh measures, of l«?r.cj lag^ »nd intelligence are ^ 

under ihcrcasing atta^'.-k for ps^oholovicai , social anS technical i^easons, 

^ Ihe Studies .cited he.re have placed ^, h^^ivV r^elianoe upon/ lichen » " * 



h • Reviews of LjLterature 



'/ Two reviewers (Hess, 1969; Hess et al» ,l*'97lr Gordqn/ 1969;. 19-70) offer 
^conceptualizations as well as sources for research done ^fore those dates ^ 
"^on 'the impact of parent , attitudes and behaviors upon the child ♦ Kesg' up- ' 
datQd review (1971) emphasizes the importance of the family as< the* piat:e in 



^' .which primary attachmentr are ma<3e and includes the implication that no pro- 
' * • '* 

gram should interfere with the child's ability to form primary attachments*. 
Since/these occur in the first year of life,, the implication has particular 
relf-?vance to infant day carei This ^^iew suggests nine' categories of pa^nt 

■ - ■ ■ ' ' ' -i 

behavior which influence child development* - * 

1* Independence training* 

2. Warmth a^id high motional -^involvement, ^ 
3* Consistency of discipline* . / 
4. Explancitory fcphtrol . 
, * 5* EXj-^ectation for sl^ess , ' ^ ' ♦ 



6. Parents' sense of control* . • , 

7. The vcrbalnqss of- the home* 
^ 8.. Parents' direct teaching* 

9. Parental self-'esteam, ' . * • ' 

G. Miller (1971) as preparation for his study of *pc\e effects of families 
on the scholastic «perfonnanc a of English children, reviewed the literature 

f 

with perhaps more attention to non-American studies ^x)A to tli^ aff ectj.ve domaim ^ 

« • ' \. ■ - . , / 

He investigated four groups of studies dealing with social class, anxiety, / 
child adult relationships, developmerttjal tasks. He found that ths gross label 
qf social class was somevriiat useful) but that the factors within the home-, 
not necessarily related to social class, were most important. If^or exa^nple, 
Campbell's (1951) study of secondary school children found that the kinds .of ^ 
books,, newspapers, journals and radio programs, the attendance at. cultural evefit^/ 
and the !:t1:itude$ of parents to education all j^felated tq success iji the secondary 

• ■ ■ • • / . . : ' 

school. * . *■ 



h number of other studies he cited ^seem' to center on a few. va". able s 

which are similar to American findings: , ^ ^ - 

^ *^ * . * 

1. Parental 'discord and' emotional and abnonnal home relationsljips. 

/ • . ' , * 

Parents-* plans 'for^ further gducation/ . , ^ * 

3.4 Parents' aspirations arid amount of pressure exerted^. 

4. Economic f actors. j, ' ^ * ^ » 

5. ScHoor grouping practice^ , . • • » % 

6. Parents' attitude toward school- * , ^ 
7* The teachW's conscious or^^^unconscious evaluation of children wHich , 

effects theij: assignitrent to streams (in the United States ^ ability groups) 

' 1 • * ^ - * ^ 
8. ^ Re'stricted language codes. " ' ^ • , ^ ' 



Those .were all ^specific variables within sojial class designati9n which 
'influenced .performance. 

0 Tiie second group of studies are tho'se Miller labe^Ked^hi Id -adult 
relationships. Reviewing *the e^entially psychoanalytic literature, htJ con- 
jcludod that "these studies are relevant to any stud^Mihat concerns itself 
with the growtH of intelligence and intelligent behavipr, and particularly the 
.academic attai,nment. All emi^hasize that intellijgentT •behavior is optimally** 
devGlt>ped -in a situation where there i^ acceptance, warmth, -predictability ^ 
^nd flexible free interaction (MiJ.l^r, 1971, p. 45)-.. pf special impor4:ance 
in the Miller work is the replication ot findings* of parental factors across 
cultures, not* only ^in England but in Western Europe. This, plus those stuSies 
which widl be cited below, ^.and. the work of Smilansky (1968) described in 
Gordon (1970.) Enable us to see that it is possible to single out variables which 
seem to have universal meaning. Given the view that there ai^ some' liniveirsals, 

. •• . s ' ' . ^ . V . 

^ it is nevertheless important to recognize j:hat the specific ways in which 
they may'^be implelmented and the way they may fit into a tota3! family context 

e 

might differ widely. , * ^ * ' 

< ' Research 'rfot in Reviews 



A number of studies both* here and abroad investigated the effects -of* \^ 

family variables on child school performance. Cox (1968) in a study to ^ 

* \ • 

identify the family* background anS parental-^child rearing practice variables * 
which influenced child personality, self-concept, and peer relationships^ 
studied junior high school aged children ne^r Fo^^t Worth, Texas. Through^ 
the 'use of intervi'^ws, questionnaires, tests ^nd rating forms, plus socio\_^ 
metric gating ^data, he/ found that, parental 16ve'or rejection of the child / 
si gnifiicahtly influenced the child's character and his social pe.Qf.. acceptance. 



Smykal (19625 found through the use of the Gough-Sanford Rigidity . 
Scale ^d a semantic differential wi th/ mothers , and the Rokeach DdV^'tisftt 
Scare with fathers of hi^h.sqhool students that parental attitudes we^e ^ 
significant variables in predicting achieving and under-achieving behavior 
of ^ble students. * - ^ ' - 

i Keeves' (-1970^ investigation of sixth grade children and first grade 

* ^ * * 

high school children in thd Australian Capital Territory (sample limited td • ^ 
/English speaking homes) used thred 'dimensions to organize the home ehviponmont 

1 ■ ■ J . • • • , •• " 

v4nfo3:jnatibrij: • . ' . ^ ^ ^ ' 

1. Tll^ structural dimension was concernp^i vath sociological and demo*— 

\ .graphic characteristics* . ^ . 

I ^ * ' * . ' ' 

- 2. The attitudinal dimension was concerned with "attitudes , expectations^ 

and ambitions. ♦ , • . • / 

I ' . ' ^ 

3. The process 'dimensiop^concer/ied itse]f with the pra entices of the^home 

1 . 
.fbstering learning and cognitive development. 

\ ^ - V 

From this study Keeves (1970, pp5-7) identified Seven vanabl^fes: " 
^ 1. Achievement presfj of the hom^. ' , ' ^ 

2. Ind'ependence training' in the home , ' . ' 

\ • ' ' ' ^ - ^ '° 

3. Work\ habits and press for order in the home. ^ 

V • . . • J * ^ 

■ 4. Af£ilration in the home and between home and school. 

5. Provision in the home of stimulation. £or cognitive development, 

ft ^ ' . • ' . ' • " 

6. ^ Language models and emphasis on language development, * * 

; ' ' . , 

■ 7. .Academic gaijrdance provided'by the home/ ' ^ 

' ^- ' - j'-' ■• • 

Using interview techniques wit.h parents and test data on children, Keeves 'deve 

oped an^extensive multival^iate approach to the analysis of therll va^ables^ 

^ -» . ». - — 

upon child performance (achievement tests). He concluded: 

f . 

The importance of the mothers • attitudes/and ambitions stand out clearly, 
'but are exceeded in ijmportance by the provision* made in the hom'e for 



stimulation to learn, and- zo piTomote intellectual dijvelopment . ♦ • To. 
^scribe diff erenc<?s .in the 'levels ^6f educational ach^evpiiienb of 
♦ childr^ to class or father Is occupation, .asas copion, would see:\\ to 
ovev-simplify the relationships invplved; it is the attitudes and €he 
practices of the home v;hich have the more direct influence /(op. cit., 
pp. ,29-30) . ^ — - • ' 

. * G.« Miller (1971) ^.attempted to discover aspects of social, and"^ personal 

adjuStmojit to the child most associated with academic success alid failure. 

His sample was an entire i)opulation of the top primary classes of ten , » 

schools 4^n two* (contrasting suburbs (one middle Class, one industrial) eon- 
\ ' 1^ **** *" ' 

sisting of about 500 children. ^Je. found that: 



Family size correlated with lower achievement ^nd that qhildren who gain^* 
most from educational opportunity tend strongly, to come from homes -v/here 
independent thinking and JcreedonT of discussion among all members is the 
rup.e; *wher^ there are va]^ues conducive to' intellectual effort and enter- 
prise; and where t;he children's curiosity and. academic aspir^Hons are 
suppo.rted and encouraged by parents. The ^)arents do i^ot overindulge them; 
* the children 'themselves a?:e confident in their intellectual skills (the 

' opposite to being anxious) ;, and they perceive harmony between the(values , 
of their home andf those pf th*e schooi. ^ - . ; 

f» . ' • • » ^1 

• On the negative side/* children who gain the least educational opportunity 
teod strongly »to come from hom'es where the^r thought^ is dom|.nated by i 
tlieir parents, and the children themselves acc?§pt this as reasonable. 
There is a climat* of general depi:ivation, with elemehts of ^social, ' 
cultural, iijteliectuali and emotional, deprivation. ^Parents are punitive 

^ and autocratic, and make their children fee! ^riferior. to 'other children. 
Th^y alsd tend to ovei^-prot^eoJ^^ them) yet the chil^en do not feel that 
th^ir parents are as aecessifcle as they would like them to be. The 
children also tend to/ have uneasy peer relationships . 

Factors which adversely affect education^ opportunity and -achievement, 
while more likely to Ibe^ found in V7orking-class families, are also 
prevalent ^.n *some mifldle-clas§ families to a greater extent "than one 
woul'd^ gather fyom thie literatur,e, arid than is popular ly* thought . Most 
' o£ the influential flactors are largely inde^^dent of social class* « 
.(Miller, 1971, ^p.* iW) . ^ ^ x » . • 

. These lengthy quotations from Keeves and Miller illustrate again^ that n 

while social class ^actLrs in a large sense maybe important, the particular ^ 



behayiors which transcerd these are m[g)re significant* • 
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Head Start Studies 
Heati Start studies have investigated the charact.eristics of parents 
in attempts %o See,>hov7. tliese characteristics influence Qither parent in- » 
volvemen: or child behavior. The Hess studies (1966, 1969) v;hose findings 
are included in Hess' reviews, are presentffed; here, jtot so much for their 
data, bu: for the measurement techniques. They fgund that: academic grades 
and stan3ardized test scores of children showed a pattern of significant 

ships to mat^nal control Arategics, toaching styles, and affective 



The measures used wer^: ' 



/ 



Four performance- sub-tests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Sc^ale^ 
I^ittrt^sota Multi-Phasic P^sonality Inventory| orally 



'2,\ Items from, the- 
administered"* 



The Edv/ard^ ^Personal .Preference Schedule, Eo draw a circle slowly, 

«' * . ' '* 

The Rott(^* Internality-Externality Scale. 

The, James Locus, of Control Inventory, an interview about recent evei^t 

The* Kagan' Matching Familiar^ Figutes test. ^ . - . ^ ^ 

In a(}dition td< these ifffasures, father presence ancJ me^isures o^^home and comm\in 

^i-^y/ environment (crowding and home resources) were also Secured » 

♦ • ^ • 

Of special importance here was the finding about sex diflerences. It 



was found (Hess, 1969a) that cognitive environment had a greater impact dn . 
gi'rls' readiness than on<bo|^s,- and the^ girls' behavio:^ was more closely re- 
lated to maternal cognitive behavior, but perhaps less influenced by mother/ s. 

I * 
iffectiva behavior, x. ' ' v f / 

if * ^ 

Holmes and Holmes (1966) investigated v;hether parent characteristics 'in- 
flluenced children t-s performance in Head Start, In the sjbudy conducted in 
New York, they contacted ^middle class " families <MC) parents who sought entry 
for their children ir<6o-Head Start (SR) a group whom Head Start personnel 
sought out and who^e children participated (SAP) and^ 4 g*roup who v;ere re- 



recruited but did not participate (SANP) A They found that although the inccsci; 
.levH of the SR, SAP, and SAI^P groups were aJdke, th6re were significant . 
differences in attitudes and behavior^ The parents of th<^ SR groxlp followed 
a more middle class pattern at home (separate bt , approprir.tQ beck's, eating 
Vith parents)' and had somewhat higher job stfitnis than the. other two groups. 

The SR parents also had* higher aspirations for their children and were mgre . 

' \ ^' ' • / * ^' * * 

informed abo^t the' comiTiunity , In. spite "of the s^me difficult situation, their- 

.motivation seemed <uite different. Although there were similarities between 
SR parents and MC pare^nts, they differed in that the SR aspirpd to middle 
class jobs for their children whiJLe middle class ^parents weretmor<^ roncornecl 
with self fulfillment and delf determpation ♦ ^ The SR pareQts^re coneernQd 
with the' mobility enhancing aspects of school, the MC with its creative 
function. Those children whose parents chose not to particijJate, were less 
verbal than SR children and had loyer scores *or\ tests of visual motor organ- 
ization than ai^ other jjroup, *Their parents ^ isolation v/as* reflected In 
child performance • Or\i can conclude*that income does^not lead to homogeneity. 
Hervey (1968) "investigated the differences betweeo'^H^ad Start and non-^ 

^Head' Start parents • Both mothers and fathers <7ere*interviewed. She found 
no signifi^>^nt differences in attitude toward educational matters, and that 
overall, there were no significant patterns of differences between the two 

groups* I , . 

McNama^ca et al^ (l'968) examined the differences' in^ family background of 
children who were seen as having high selt-concept compared \o low. The scale 
used was the parental punitivcness^cale developed by Epstein and Komol5^^a. 

Grotberg'^(1969) review of several studies also 'conclu^pd that fhere were 
^ . - • ' ^ 

differences in parents between those who elect to participate^ and those who are 
. recruited, and that these differences are reflected in the children. It 
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appears. that Head Start par<Vits' attitudes \oward education are much like- 
middle class motheifs, however, this nay be c?t)nf ined* to that group of. 
parents who* choose to involve their children in such i)rogramf, ^ , 

Sfcheinfeld^' work (19i&9) found ti^at if parents wore observed to be^ 
oriented tov'ard .active eng^gemenV with the environment / tlien almost qer- 
•tainly the children .were doing v;q11 ii^.the preschool • Parents who were ' ' ' 

achieving had an exchange theory ipf child rearing, thai; is , order. for 

I - . - •". 

thera to get desired results from ^children, they had to be attentive, af-fectionr 
ate and meet the child's material needs. These ^rents qIso felt cbnneated , 
to the environment &nd had a sense of continuity with t!he past and with - 
people from the past /^^cheinf eld 's notion of active engagement, i«e^' asking 
questions, utilizing- input posing new questions, relates very closely to the 
label "direct teaching" listed as a key variable in the Hess and Gordon review<L. 
, and "the Miller and Keeves re'searches. It isfurtlier, closely allied to th^ Wp© 
of 'parent behaviors which relate to competency infants, 

A Dutch study (Rupp, 1969) v;ith ope English summary chapter, describes tha 
early stages of a progrcun for working* with preschool pSrents to" develop wha»t^ 
Rupp calls "school resistant" children « These are chifldren v;hose family life ^ 
will-have been so influential along the dimensions indicated above, 1:hat the 
children will enter-school with' a high ability to cope and succeed, even if 

• ' . -. . 

the school offers an aversive environment. Here 'again, we. see the common thread 
of parental factors in yet another culture. ^ • a 

Inf'ancy 

' • As a part of the programmatic\investigation of the effects of parent edu- 

catioh in disadvantaged homes beginning when children were 3 months of agxi, 
/ [ ^ • . \ 

'Gordon'and associates (1969 a,b,c, ,1970, 1971) investigated a number of demograph- 
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ic, as veil as process^, home -variables. Among them were such variables as 

density and crowding, age of the r>other, years of education, number of . 

children, mUltij^Xe, mothering (meaning theft home visits were made to a variety 

of different adults vho were Handling the childt, disruption durinq parent 

education visi,t^* Gcrjerally^, thesfe demograi>hic factors did not relate to child 

perforinance^at either age one or two, yet thev-e v;as a c3ehr tfcndency .f9r children 

,of single mothers to do less well than married ♦ , ' 

' ' 4 • 

As a part of this study, McC ulley^ (in Gordon, ISJbIc) developed a semantic 

differential to assess mothers' concept of ^ideal^fhild , N<? race differences 

were found on this scale, but there were discrepancies between mother's view ' 

of ideal and her o\uvr\ child, which"^related to ^child pervforinance. When *^he 

mother's view'of her daught was lower than her vie\j/^f an ideal 

daughter tend^ to^ perform bettet than those who most*^ resembled their mother's 

ideal* Ho\/ever /.for the boys, those resemblJng maternal ideal outscored the 

least on all our measures. THis may relate to t;he Kagah and Moss position on 

differential socialization and its 'effects, on achievement*. 

^ A just completed study which was a partical replication of the original 

' . . ( ' 

^infant study (Gordon £ Jeqter, 1972) more clearly indicates s^x differences 
in the observed teaching behavior and socialization behdyior of both professional 

'and . paraprofessional parent educators and mothers when v:orking v;ith children 
between three and twelve months of age* These diffeirentiafl behaviors relate 
more clear-^ for the girls in performance at age one oh^e^yley scales; that 
is, girls whose mothel^ spend more time in direct 'teaching interaction outscore 
those whose mothers spend less time. There is hot as clear a picture for the 



boys. 

The. Harvard Pre-School Projectv^^ing naturalistic observation ^ is investi-- 
gatiilg the relationship between mothersii^ctigns toward her infant and child 
competence, ^^hite (1S?72) summarizes ^h^ infonUti^by listing a set of "best" 
guesses about most effective chil<3, reading practices. These are> 
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J 1. Designs a physical world, mainly in the home, that is beautifully 

. * /suited to nurturing the burgeoning furiosity of the one to. tliree 

year old. (One that contains Taany objects and materials^ for the 

child to hafi&le, play with, look at, an'd re c tp,) • * 

2. Sets up guides" for her child's behav^br. ♦ ^she is gcnera.lly permissive 

and indulgen.t. The child is encodragecj in the vast majority of his 

..explorations. {Whi1:e, 1972, p. 32), > \ ' \ 

^ "W' ite describes the interaction which takes place when the child finds 

something interesti'^q as "10 to 30 second interchange^. . .usually oriented around 

• * • 

the child'* s interest of the moment, rahher than towards some need or interest, of. 

the mother (p. 32) • The general procedure utilized in^ the Harvard Pre- 
school Project is the observation of natural behavior in contract* to the 
staged teaching events^u^;^ in Gordon and Jester (1972) . 

The investigations by Yarrow .and his associates (l^^l) used observation in 
middle class and disadvantaged homes containing^ five to six month old black 
infants. They assessed both the inanimate environment and the social stimula- 
tion, and related scores on these to Bayley clusters of 'children ' s performance 
at age six months. As I'Jhite indicated, tl^e presence of a large variety of 
objects is an important factor in competence development, and even at this age 
the .number of inanimate objects stood but as an especially signif icarifc factor. 

When we turn to social stimulation variables, positive affect and the level, 
of response, the variety of response, contingent responses to distress, and 
con^.iricyent responses tx. positive vocalisations yielded signific^t correlations 
to a variety of.ineasures of infant functioning. There were three measures of 
goal-directed behavior for infants: ' • • V 

1. Goal-orientation. - • 

2. Reaching and grasping. 
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3. Secondary' circular^ reaction, ' . * 

Mothers contingent response to%distress related to all tliree 6f these* moasiures, 
*4rhe level, vari^ety and positive affect felated^to the first and third. The 
mental development inhex related to both the level and va<riety of the mother's 
social stimulation. Sex differences indicated that these relationships bet\:?e^* 
maternal behavior and infant"^ response v/ere higher, generally, for the girls. 

Bell (1970) ' sampled 33 middle Class babies between 8^^and 11 mdnth? of 
age, and tested them for object permanence and person penranence^ She^inter- 
viewed the mothers to find out how frequently they played such games as peek- • 
a-boo, or tj)ok babixss on outings. Observers noted instances of punisliment, ' 
. trej^ction, or interference with! the babies'^ activity by the mothfer during home 

visits. Shfe found that differences in the rate ^of development of person 
.permanence were related .to the quality of attachment behavior' that the baby 

. / •■ . . . 

showed toward the mother. 'She concluded that "there is an impo;rtant dimension 
• < / • • • « ' 

affecting th$ (development of the object concept which 'transcends socio- 
ecpi^onric' boundaries and often goes unexamined in studies ainiing to isolate^ the 
esseijtial .features 6f 'enrichment' 'or 'deprivation'. Specif icallV/ the 

^ -. . • / ^ " - . • ■ : • 

^ fipdings of tHe present study lead us t^^-^t^ hypotheses that the quality of a^ 
bfiby's interaction with his mother is one of the crucial dimensions of 
'environmental influence' which affects this typ^ of sensory-motor development " 

.(Bell, '19^0, p. 310K • , , • ■ W ^-^^^ y 

*'Wachs, Uzgiris,' ^nd Hunt (1971) related the observed behavior of parents 
and denTo^aphic home .environment factors to childrens' performance on Piaget 
tsj^e activijties' at seven, 'eleven, fifteen and twenty-^two-jnonths., Items whicl> 
confeistent'ly related to successful performance were: " . 

^ \ 'There is at least one magazine placed where the child could play with it 
I or look at it; the child was g^iveii regular training in one or^mqre skills; 
the, mother spontaneously vocalizes to the child; the mother spontaneously 
names at least^ one object to the child v/hile the observer is "in the home; 
. the father helped take care of the child; the father played with the child 



' .at least 10 minutes a day; the c^hild is regularly 'spoken to by parents 
during meal times (pp'. 295-304); ' ^ 

Those factors which seem .to havo a negative effect were: 
.-^ . . ■ 

The child cannot esqape noises in the home; the mother and child qo < 
visitihg outside th'fe rieighborhood ^^lalmost every day; the- television, is on 
most of the time v/hen the"^ observer is'there^; £Ke house has a very higji sour'd 
level; the house is both noisy and- small; neighbors^ come over almost every 
^ • day to visit^ (Wachs et c^l\.,/pp. 295-3CL4). 

~ ' 0 . ^, • 

These ii^Hit st\^ies share eevferal elements. Variables are. found, -most ^ 
often process rather than donographic, v?Kich relate to child's performance In 
the first year of life* Such factors as social class hide more than they ^ 

» - w ♦ 

' - * * 

'reveal i(i uncovering the process v^r.iables. Families wUo are classified as 

i — • 

"poverty" display a tremendous variety of child rearing -practices and attitudes 

which relate ,to child performance. 

♦ %, — \ 

I'Jhen the same studies are examined focusing primarj^ly on adult verbal 

behavior, the picture becomes even clearer. The Florida studies (Gordon, t 

r • — ^ ' % ' ■ . . . * ^ ' ' • 

1969c; Bnadshajj^ -1969;, Jester and Bayley, 1969; Resnick, 1972) all clearly 

indicate that the amount of conversation in*th^ home, particularly the amount 

directed toward the Qhild, relates significant!;? to child ^performance . Th^ 

Wachs study (197].^, contained /such items. V7hite indicated that "these effective^ ^ 

mothers' talk a^great dea^ -to their infants " (VJhite, 1972, p'. 33)* None of ithese 

studies is concerned with the formal grammar type of content or analysis of 

speech. The issue here is the amount of language directed toward the child and 

the encouragement and modeling *the child receives for engaging in language 

behavior. , ' . ^ 

^--^ Cole and Bruner 119^2) in their review of the issues of dif f erence vs . 

deficit, Nexamine the linguistic position and some of the other 3 uage ^er- 

formance data\ which tend to 'indicate that what may have been formerly ccpn- 

■\ ■ . ■ ' ■ ^ 

sidcred deficits^ in language ability or language capacity are more correctly ^ 
seen as differences in language performance. ^ 

v 
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The ^fantjstudies* suggest the importance of language 'teh^yior surround- 

^ing the child with wi^at could be called a "langfta^ge envelope," partictilarly ♦ 

when the child ds included wit]gin the envelope. The type of speech patt'ern 

is irrelevant, the presence of speech is V7hat is important. ^As G. Miller 

(1971^ indicated, freedom of discussion is an important variable- withm the 

/ • 

home'. • . . • 

The stimulalyLon of language ii^teraction of questioning, discussion, - ^ 
'deb^e are the important "^ements in. influencing chiia thought. The particiilar 
structure of the language is not s^igriificant, since all .languages offer 
the means for their use for thought, j 

Parent Self-Regarding Attij:udes - . • ^ 

How does the parent ovm attitude toward himself or herself affect child 
development? A basic assumption discussed in Table I was that if parents feel 
good about themselves and have'lTtgh self-esteem, this will in turn influence 



the chil<3>. The reverse Vou Id also appear to be true. Cox (1968/ 'found tha^t ^ . 
interpersonal tensions withij[b-the family had a disrupting influenofe, not only on 
child rearing practices but also on the child's personality development and Jiis 
social acceptance by peers .^McCarthy 's (1969) study of some Head Start /families 
found that'-parents tended to show little trust in their children and to feel 
inadequate in parental roles, b\jt provided no datajoii^ how this related to 

child perform'ance. ^ , ^ ' ^ o x 

^ ' / ' ' ' 

CdfetelOLo et,al. (1969) found that -ch^ildren of parents described as outgoing 

'^Adv<tomfort^le vs.' alienated and Anon-social, c3early related to the performance 

'Of children.- The children of outgoing parents were judged most competent, i.e. 

were trustful,- had developed some internalized control and direqtion over |:heit 

impulses, were free to express their concefhs, were effective^in majirpulating , 

controlling and/en joyi;ng their world. The children of alienated parents were 




judged least competent in' theij? degree* of involvement and organization in 

approaching people and things, Were distrustful -and had little curiosity. 

^ White's (1972) list of the variables defined as competence included a 

--v^lriety. of '-social abilities', planning the use of resources, .the ability to 
" ' ' . ' ' A, , 

deal with abstractions, or what might be called intellectual competence in 

3, 4, and 5 year old children. The infants were judged on competence on the 



.social skills, two ^^eptive language measures, capacity for abstract thinking, 
and the capacity to sense dissidence or note discrepancies. In addition to the 
^ behavior towar'd the child. White suggests that the -effective pareht, the" one* 

. wfio stimulates thg cHild to become competent , views life in general positively, 

. *^ * " • • ^ 

seems to derive pleasure out of* being -with a young- child, 'lis more concerned- 

-> . - , 

^ about the child than about material posse'Ssions • She is also more prone to » take 

risks (pp* 33r36)». This may be so because she has, dev.e loped a ^ense .of trust 
' for the child. * * . T / . , 

. ' . " \ 

? White further identified two resour<::es important to competence: . • 

1. "The most basic necessary resource is en^gy " (p. 36), To ha\^ 'ample 

energy is not only a temperamental trait, but obviously ' reqifirds ^ood 

nutritional ba^s. General life circumstances above the survi^l 

level are essential. ' / 

, 2. A secondary necessary resource is patience (p, 36). The ability to be 

patient ^cannpt be abstracted from the complex circumstances in which 

many 'of our parents must rear children. 

Cervtral to the Florida studies was the idea that parents'^ self-est6em was 

an important variable in child performance! Two disf ^rtations, (Herman, 1970; 

Etheridge, 1971) explored the relationships "between mothers* self-esteem, sense 

,of internal control, positive attitudes tov/ards the project, and child perform- 

ance on Bayley^s scales at age two. This is a more restricted and debatable def 

inition of competence. In both studies, sex differences were significant. The 

f 

iippact of mother's attitudes was more critical for boys than for girls, but 
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overall, the way in v/hich the mother saw herself and felt about her o\m 
cohtrol and felt toward the project were positively related to child ^er- 
formance. ' ' . i » . 

In Etheridges' stu^y, marital status alone was not significant but 
ent£u;ed ' into the interaClfion with attitude in effecting perf orniance. He 

^found, too,- that the male infant's overall • perf omance , and pattioularly 
his mental .performance, was more related^o the style of mothering than was 
the female infant's performance (p. 145), In addition to using just mental 

'scores, Scha^r's (1969) task-oriented behavior factor, a cluster of items' 

on the child's behavior during testing, 'was also part of fhe measure. 
* * « 

Parents' Attitude Toward Community 
\ As indicated on Table V, little work was uncovered relatmg parents 
attitudes to chil(^,.fr^rformance along this ^dirtiension. There a few in- 

dications among the itemr listed' in relation to columns A and C; that is a 
self-regarding attitude of feeling one has control is also an attitude -.toward / 
the community. .But no recent systematic undertakings we^e located. 



Hess (1969b) described the imp'::ct of environment on adults but described 
mostly^^at 'it does to their attitudes towards themselves (j^. 27, 29). He 
indicated that: ^ ' ' 

1. They tend 'to perceive and structure social relationships in terms of ^ 
power . > 

2* Mistrust the unfamiliar and as a corrollary, reject intellectuality. 

Anthropologists have long indicated the importance o.f extended family 
relationships in many cultures, and this , seems *to serve as a survivl^ tech- 
nique, at least for rural poor (Bradshaw, 1969). There has 'been much discussion 
and general coiranent about parent's attitudes towards schools, institutions, and 
agencies, but little hard organized data. This shoeld be an c.rea of vital concern 

- 
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tn tiie organization and evaluati o n cc parent involvement prpgrams in Head 
Stalrt ^ 

— \- 

Grotberg's (1969) review indicated that parents said they were pleased to 
be £h programs.' The Chicago [studies (Costello, 1969 j Scheinf eld, * 1969) < 
iridicated a cer:tain proportiork of parents reluctaht to^be involved and Holmes 
and Holmes (1966> indirebtly looked at this, tt) be describing parents wno chose 



^ not to particpate, andvthe fact that their children joined a'fter recruiting ♦ 



The conununity control ^ literature reveals that there were many parents^ who dis-. 
trust schools as »well as other agencies. What is missing is what effect this 

■ ^ . .1 

actually has on their children. - , / * ' - 

From the point of view of Head Start, a major issue is hov; does one 
establish any relationship v^th people who distrust? riow do you begin to 



develop a trust pattern*, and ways of reaching and their children, to * 

enable them to'utilize the kinds of* ideas and information represerfted in' this 
discussion of Table V. ' ^ . • '. 

. Parent ^,hnic/Cultura^l Membership 
Reviews of Literature : * 

TF^oughout this reporti^'we have indicated that programs must be related 
^to the groups involved, and that in this country with its cultural pluralism, 

p^ent involvement - programs must b6' so organized that -parent input 'can 

I 

serv^to increase children's self-regard and regard for theix^-Jieritage. 

, ^ ^ ' / * 

Further^, respect for ethnicity should also mean that programs will educate 

\ ■ 

members of \ various ethnic groups to uftd<h:stand each other, so that each dan 
gain from the richness' of the'' other.' Throughout this report the 
position has been taken that deprivation or disadvantage does not mean -deficit , 
and that parents\have much to bontfibute ,not ^nly to their own children, but • 
to other adults from ^agencies and other groups. Here we are concerned with the 
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effects of ethnic membership on the development of the child. It is an area 
of consideralxLe debate because it i^ virtually impossible to isolate a^— 
single variable and assign all causation^o^ it • « 

/ Perhaps the best single review of the overall-literature is th^t by 
Boger and Ambron (1969) ♦ Although they review some*of the same studies as 
Hess and Gordon ^ their conceptual scheme relates more closely to thife subject, 
Theif K'igure 1 Cfrom Boger & Mbxorit 19^9) shows the multiple cells in "the 

, matrix of variables which effect the chij.d. Any child can be as-signed' to a 
set of cells such, thaf.HjB-.v/ouia be identified as an upper-lower-class male, 
black 'American from th^ ^rur^l South. The implication is that each adjective 
contributes, not only to 'defining him', but represents a set of cultural 
elem^jfe^hich influence his development Figure 3 presents a behavioral modeiL 

" which illustrcites how this subpbpulation matrix affects a set of psychoeducation 

" o ■ - - . ■ . - ■ ■ 

al dimensions and' Iww a set of process variables also influence these same 
dimensions. The SsonrtSctdng line between the matrUx and the process variables 

■ ' K • ' 

Was added in this review. . • ** \ ' 

.There is_^r^mblance in their thinking to the conceptualization of - 
Keeves"^(1970) their figure ^ncludes .stru^tura-1 and process dimensions, both 
of which influence psychoeducatinnal dimenfeiofis in the child, however, 
" many of the interrelationships are^not carefully understood ,\ nor should anyone 

'I . ' . 

assume that there will' be .any high correlation" between single cell in" the 

^ .... 

matrix, and single process variable, and any single psychoeducational dimension. 
The- order of relationships-will probably be significantly different from bhance 
but a long way from accounting for a high -degree of the variance in child., 
behavior. This suggests that it .will take multi-v^riate designs in which 
ethnic membership will- be an important contributor, examined in conjunction ■ 
with the variety of other characteristics we hSve been describing. ^ 
In line with tlie fihdings cor^erning sex differences in children's. ^ 
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performance in relatidn to parental" factor.s, it woUldj seem especially important 
-th^t ideas such as those of Grier and Cobbs (1968) on maternal 'behavior - ' 
' toward'- black 50ns and the studies of the role of the male in the ehicano 
culidrecf Tastaneda et al. (1971) an'd Bi 1 lings ley.' s (1968) 'picture of the 
black family should be taken into account in both program .development and 
evaluation. , ' ^ . 

Cole and Bruner (1972) proposed an approach to a theory of cultural differ- 
ence in which they suggested that tr/ditional experiirental , psychometric ^ 
approaches have not taken into accomit the cultural .meanings and situations in 
which they have- been applied. They ^ggest that, /'the crux of the argument r 
when applied to ^he problem of 'curjitoral deprivation'^ isN^t those grouped 
ordinarily diagnosed as culturalw deprived have the 'same underlying c<sn- 
^etence as. those in the mainstream of the dominant culture, /the ^,fferences 
* i^L perfor?nance being accounted for the situation and contexts in whicli 
thV Qompetence is expressed" (Cole & Bruner, 1972,^ no final page numbers). 

\ They suggested that we need to cl^rifv,.o\ir thirjkirig about what competencies' 
really underlie effective performance, and ifhen develop programs built upon 

\ \< ^ . / ^ . " 

them.yjPh^^ concluded: "When cultures are in competition for resources, as 
^hey a'te today, the psychologists task is to analyze the souirce of cultxiral 
differef>ce so that those of ^ the minority, less powerful group, may quickly 
acquire the intellectual "instriiments necessary for success of the dominant 
culture, should they so chooseV (1972, no final page numbers). 

A careful readfng of the .material in this section indicates that the 
parental behavior which has been found .to relate *to competence in children 
can be readily made available. - Various programs,, particularly of home visi- 
tation, offer delivery, systems for fairly r^j^id dissemination of Ithose « 
.procedures which. If the *?arfnts ch9ose io pe them ,^ will have positive impacts 
on their children. , 

..^ , n ■ 
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• School-age Children 



/ 



Keller (1963\ compared aspects of after school and feome activities of 

a group of poor blaV^k and white children in New York City public schools to . 

distinguijh f^ily life, self image/ and recreational activities'" of these 

children from middle class peers*. Forty-six famil|.es received .questionnaires 

by mail and reported that their children had. a lack of sustained interaction 

with adult members of the families • Only about half regularly ate a meal with 

one or both paferft^, and the main activities of the children were television 

* and peer play. , Peorental aspirations for children were high. Four-fifths 

* 

wanted their children to attain a college degree 

"*T5ie questio|[ihaire was followed up by private interviews in ten homes, 
in which Acre realistic e;cpectations of the desire of. security and steady 
wor)/ f or their Wildren were indicated. V?hen> socio-economic factors were 



controlled 



, KelleAf 



r 



ound racial differences in the- social environment. For 



exarpl^T^nearly all of the white families were satisfied with the child's 



school work, only half the black families were. Thr^-fourths of the black 

families at that time thought they 'were going up in the world, only one-third 

of the white familips^ thought so. The income l^vel of^the^black families was 

lower and more were receiving AFDC. It is important to notice the difference 

* 

-between objective information on income and subjective .attributes of their 
•environment, rather than the actual objective level of living. 
Head Start . " " " * ' - 

Within the context of Head Start and similar programs, several researchers 
addressed themselves to 'ethnic variables. Henderson (1967) found significant 
relationships between a modified version of the Wolf scale ( environment -^1 press} 
and the Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary -Test and the Goodenough-Harris Drawinj 
Test. His sample was Chicano children from Southwestern states. Garber (1968) 
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usdd a similar Wolf derivative and found differences J^etween^oor Navajos, 
Pueblos, and fchicanos in family response, and relationships between the^e 
patTtern of response and child pprformance on^t^ Illinois Test of Psycho- ' 
^linguistic Ability and rhe Caldwell Preschool Inventory. These two studies, 
^^Iqng with others cited, indicate that within etlinic anci poverty oroups; , 
differences 'in family behavior influence child performance. 

In su]5)port of the Cole/Bruner position, Feldman's and Shen's (1971) com- 
pared Head Start bilingual and monolingual/children 's perfqrmance on object 
constancy^ switchpLng names, using names in' sentences , knowledge of names and 
facility for acquiring new names. ^Contrary to old myths, the bilingual children 
were superior on the first three and equal on the nextl two to *the monolinguals. 
Bilingualism ma^ be a deficit only when a ttitude s in communities aTid schools 
make it sq,. 

Tuck (19^71) worked with black fathers as a, part o-P^he Institute for 
Juvenile Research efforts described earlier. He-^stig^ested that if an indirect 
approach is used, many black fathers can be mobilized to provide much of 'the 
emotional and •positive experience support necessary for the development of their 
children^ "Mie sequential/ mo'Sel he described wasr . . 

j^fitrive establish a trust-working relationship witSi a few fathers. 

2. Actively engage these fathers in recruiting others. 

\ . . 

3. try to relate father-child activities to ti'pes of vocations or 

outdoor activities. 

4. The group should be exclusively male. 

I 

5. It should plan S^iecial activities for children. 

6^ Encourage fathers to support and carry out activities with their wives. 
7. Have fathers, along w;lth their wives, design projects with their 
children. , ^ 
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• V In a very small pilot program project with four fathers, using a* .black, 
male family worker, Tuck found that organizing activities dif ferment from 
those normally supervised by wives or older .children, was a necessary develop- 
, ment. Some pf the activities were: sYiowing cartoon movies, free fun fair, 
free mothers* day parties, little league J^aseball, and field trips • These ^ 
fathers are presently involved in joining with other community groups to 
open a local supermarket and establish a community controlled credit union in 
the ileighborhood . A major point made by Tuck is* that the fathfers always 
supplied cues as to the direction in which the group was to move, and a m.ajor 
shift was toward community control or power. Parenthetically, Gordon has 

found that in his Follow Through"^xperience, the policy advisory council or 

r 

the Head Start policy council off ers||||{tiiajor place for the involvement of 

fathers. It is a prestigious role, car^de^ power and dignity, and fits with 

the cultural image of male activity. * 
• — * 

BelL (1967, 1968) in two studies cited by Grotber.g (1971) found that 
both black and white n\others vzere generally positive about Head Start,' and 
particularly pleased about the social development of their children. 'The 
black mothers* had high aspirations for their children^^ but felt that in 
reality the amount of education they wanted wquld not be achieved. They 
perceived themselves as most important to their children, with teachers 
second, and fathers third.. White mothers, on the other liand, had very low - 
educational aspirations for their children and about a third claimed grade 
school would «be all their children would have. No data were presented as to 
the effects of these attitudes on these children, but the genera^ research 
suggests that low aspiration level^ diminish 'the childs' aspiration level and 
di'tninish his performance. In Jthig respect, the higher aspiratipns of the 
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black' mothers provide their children with a more positive base than the 
low aspirations of the white ♦ ^ 

Slaughter (1969) in\^estigated the aspiration levels of black mothers for. 
their children as a part of the larger Hess project. Her theoretical ^ ^ 

orientation was 'that subculturad pres£$ures limit resources available to mothers, 
and therefore their perceptions of available alternatives. She interviewea 
90 mothers and coded their bdhavior during a svmuner Head Start, She found 
that ^naternal behavior Jiad a significant influence, and that maternal in- ; 
% 'dividuation (the quality of communi'cation betv^een mother and child) was more 
bighly associated with achievement than v^armth or values for school achiq^e- 

ment or sdcial contact. ^ 1 

^ ^ I 

In a follow up study. Slaughter (1970) used an educational attitude survey | 
. developed at the Chicago Urban Center, which focused on attitudes toward education , 
- and the public school systenl^ Seventy-twd working class mothers of inner 
cityv kindergarten children responded.' Analysis of the data suggested that 
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the mother's p/epJirafeory teachjjM behavior plus her behaviors with focus on 
teaching or ihformihg, the extent of her stimulation and encouragement of 
relevant verbal communication between self and child was related to child 
performance. The factor called futility was not found to be significantly 
correlated to child.' s achievement. This ^factor consisted of the following 
itemfs: "if 1 disagree with .the principal that there is yery little I can do. 
I can do very little to improve the schools. Most childr^ have to be made 
to learn. Most teachers probably like quiet children better than active ones 
' (p. 436). . • . \ ' I 

» What is significant about these two studies and the Florida study, is 
' that even within a group that shares several cc«tanon attributes in the Boger 
.\ and-Ambron matrix (in Slaughter 's, case, black female northern urban lower class, 
and in the Florida case, black female southern rural lower class) there is 

♦ • 

still considerable va^^iation in parental a^ttitude and behavior. This variation 
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is sufficiently large to account for the significant proportion of the variation 
in child performance either on test measures or in school. Such studies 
should warn us against the dangers of attributing or assuming a pattern of 
behavior on the basis of "knowledge of a few external ,attributes • • 

Summary . * * 

^ The research literature, in spite of issues concerning measurement tech- 

• • f .J 

niques or anthropological insights, providd^^iif f iclent ^trcdundancy^of studies' 

done on a variety of populations in many different countries to estabJ 

clearly that there are a set of parent, attitudes and behavior which occur ivT^ 

the home which influence child develo^ent in both intellectual 'and personality 

domains. Further, although there are 0ros^ variables into which groups can ^ 

be assigned, tlie data ar^ quite clear than within these groups one cannot^ . 

\ - 

predict the behavior of an individual family i?y grpjap membership. Therefore, 
programs designed to involve parents so that the home situations can become 
more optimal, or so tl^t par^ats can influence agencies in providing the con- 
ditions for both the hoiqe and the agency which are more optimal, must be ^ * 
flexible enough and individual enough to provide a variety of program choices 
to match the particular needs of families. 

\7hat is basically lacking in the research, because of the preponderant . 
child psychological *Snphasis, are the data about parent attitude* toward ^gencie 
as" these, in turn, influence children. We do not sufficiently. understand the 
varieties of attitudes which parents hold toward agencies and the ways the^e 
influence t^ieir desire to participate, or their level of participation , and 
further, we lack hard data about how these attitudes and behaviors in turn 
effect child performance. 

The infant studies reveal that within the first year of life a variety 
of family veiriables are already influencing the development of competence." It 
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Is unclear 'from the studies' reported here or from the literature in gfendral 
how^ch sxabstance should be given to the critical period hypothesis; 
Navertheles?, if parental behavior does influence the infant, and if, as White 
and his colleagues,. Gordon and his associates, have indicated, ^these 
variables can be isolated end' prbgram mounted to inform parent, then this 

• , * r> 

offers strong support fbr movement toward more Home Start-like operations 
within Head Sta"rt.^ ' * ' - . ^ 

The pilot- vork of' Tuck C9mbined with the psychiatric position of Grier , 
and- Cobbs, the views presented by ^astaneda arid Billingsley, and the sex 
differences found across a number of studies, point to the importance of increas- 
ing our understanding of inv^ving father? in Head Start and Head Start-lik^ 
programs in ways that are relevant within the fatlier's. culture, and are useful to 
his children. need, however, considerably mor^j4;nforma'cion which can 
probably be^be gaindd in field evaluations in association with service 
*>rograms of just how fathers influence their children and how fathers can be 
' e^5«ictively involved. This may require a completely different view of parent 
involvement than the maternally oriented effort of teaching ^mothers activities • 
to yiee at home wjjav their ^hildren', of coming to class to work as aides, or the 
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a sewing machine. We lack here clear directions, either theoret- 



ically or empirically, but the beginnings are present in this review. 
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